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1874 
@On Our 


70th Anntbersarp 


After seventy pears of con- 
tinuous serbice in the grain trade 
if seems appropriate to express 
our great appreciation for the 
patronage which bas developed and 
maintained our organisation. 

We extend to pou our best 
wishes for a good Christmas and 
more happiness in 1944 ag pro- 

a gress is made to restore Pearce 3 
on Garth, Good Will Toward Men. 


Lamson Bros. & Co. fy. 
Chicago, Plinois a 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Ta 


As we begin the New Year it is appro- 
priate that we express our appreciation 
to our customers for their patronage and 
many acts of kindness during 1943. They 
have been faced with shortages of all 
kinds and have been vexed with all the 
problems of a nation at war. We, too, 
have faced the same difficulties and on 
occasion have been unable to render 
quick, efficient, peace time service, yet 
our customers accepted with forbearance 
and without complaint the facts of a war- 
time economy and we again express our 
gratitude. Many lessons have been 
learned during these days of strife and 
turmoil which will be put to practical use 
in the days to come and we pledge our- 
selves to do our utmost to better serve 
our customers. in the grain and feed in- 
dustry when peace again prevails in our 
land. 


=~ 


~ RR. R. HOWELL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


64 YEARS OF SERVICE TO CEREAL INDUSTRIES 


> ‘ ie 


HAVING Yi ® +. me in this de-eeto~ 
meet in any ~ther w.a4. 
that they t:.. 


SAN SRILLO, «rAS 
Grain. “har Sez bers 
. sin & fleld seeds.* 


H. ©. Adame. beoke.. 
Burrus Panhandle Hievatcrs, peelic storage-mdsing.* 
., Millers, grain dealers.* 


Great West Mill & Blevator 
Kearns Grain & Seed Oo., grain-field seeds.* 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse. 


a BALTIMORE, MD. 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
Beer & Co., Inc., BH. H., grain, hay, seeds.* 
Legg & Company, Est. 1878, grain receivers-shippers. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Corn Exchange. Members 


American Hlvtr. & Grain Div., recrs., shprs., consmts.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants.* 

Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments.* 

McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments.* 

Wood Grain Oorp., consignments, brokerage.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.® 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 


Continental Grain Co., grain merchants. 

Hoit & Co., Lewell, commission, grain and seeds.* 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 

Uhimann Grain O©o., grain merchants.* 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Bailey Oain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, protein feeds.* 
The Oleveland Grain Co., home office.* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Cummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed, oil.* 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., mchts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Barly & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Crouch Grain Co.- J. ©., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Evans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* 
DENVER, COLO. 
Grain Exchange Members 
Wodcamp, Inc.,, grain, feeds, consignments. 
DODGE CITY, KANS. 
Dodge City Term. Blytr. Oo., bonded storage-mchdrs.* 


" DES MOINES, |IOWA 
Des Moines Blevator Co., wheat, corn, oats, soybeans.* 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
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Any Grade 


WHEAT 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 


Any Quantity — Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


-. introduce you to many cl? and new perme “uring the yx", 9 ™ 
{ Many nés oom: 18 are looking for connection , .cening an 2. 2. d 
to this reou 471 { > zctory, and act upon the suggestions it gives them. Ihe cost ts'oniv $. 1 per year. 


ENID, OKLA, 
Board of Tres Members 

Continental Grain Oo., onaeucing 2,000,000 1. elvir. 
Enid Elevator Corp.,; ¢,~....., “°° Terminal Elevator.’ 
Feuquay Grain Co., optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* 
General Grain Co., term, elvtr., gr. merchaats. 

BH. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Johnston Grain Co., W. B., wheat, coarse gr., fid. seeds.° 
The Salina Terminal Eley. Co., milling wheat. 


FARWELL, TEXAS 
Henderson Grain & Seed Co., field seed & grain. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 
Paul Allison, brkg., consgnmts., grain, seed, ingredients. 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* 
Carter Grain Oo., C. M., brokerage and consignments.* 
The Ft. Worth Bivs. & Whsg. Co., public storage.* 
Lone Star Hlevators, public storage-merchandising. 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse. 
Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., grn., sds., minerals, Cone’ts.* 
Uhlmann Elevators Co. of Texas, mdsg., public storage. 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. 
The Midwest Grain Oo., grain merchants, country eles. 
The Salina Terminal Bley. Co., milling wheat. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Board of Trade Members 


Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Members 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* 

The Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, rats, barley.* 
Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts., consgnmts.* 
Mid-Continent Grain Co., wheat, kafir, barley, etc. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain merchants* 

The Salina Terminal Elev. Oo., milling wheat. 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., grn. mchts., consignments. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Uhlmann Grain Co., grain merchants.® 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Board of Trade Members 
Gold Proof Elevator, receivers and shippers. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Merchants Exchange Members 
Buxton, H. B., broker and commission merchant.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Grain & Stock Exchange Members 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Chamber of Commerce Members 


Bunge Blevator Corp., grain merchants.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* 
Scroggins Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE IN EVERY BRANCH 
OF THE GRAIN BUSINESS 


and All Principal Terminal Markets 


~ yor do not ki-ww i coud 6 
or an inlet nossti'.4 in youn territory. .s .s osrtem , 
I 
he HAY ST es [) 
3re.a' xchange Members.” 
exch Do., elevator «i ‘ty 3;000,000. 


wdsicu Grain Co., Buyers Agents.* 


PEORIA, til. .wi% 
Board of Trade Members. 


Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission.* 
Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Member Grain and Hay Exchange 
Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 


PONTIAC, ILL. 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Grain Exchange Members 


Ken Clark Grain Co., consignments and brkg. 
Dannen Mills, grain merchants-consignments* 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Merchants Exchange Members 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 

Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds.* 
Dan Mullally Grain Co., everything in grain.* 

Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 

Service Grain Co., grain commission merchants * 
Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.* 


SALINA, KANS. 


Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., general mchts,* 
The Smoot Grain Oo., milling wheat. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 
Wells Oo., The J. H., wholesale grain.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Grain Exchange Members 
Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Board of Trade Members 
Rice Grain Co., ‘‘Oats Specialists.’’* 


WELLINGTON, KANS, 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term. Dlvtr. 
WICHITA, KANS 


Board of Trade Mik + 
Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., gen’l elvtr. business.® 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis 


Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision 
Given Every Consignment 
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| | ll | Affidavit of Weigh 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY | | oc eee 23 


ing sworn statements of amount of grain 


141 W. JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO ioe steno 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK Fuetis tnches, and. Bound in, books. of 


60 blanks, perforated, and 60 duplicates, 
with heavy binders board bottom and 


RECEIVERS a SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS be cori Whe game see de wis We wens 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES Seg Nee copies" 
Grain & Feed Journals 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS Consolidated 


CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS e ENID @ KANSAS CITY e OMAHA sorlids. La? sane 4 ACh 
! 


Your Oat Growers.... 


Can Get 


@ More Bushels per Acre e More Feed for Stock and Poultry 
e Higher Quality Oats e Extra Dollars from Their Oat Crop 


By Raising These New Varieties - - 
TAMA, BOONE, VICLAND, VIKOTA, CONTROL or MARION 


Resistant to Rusts and Smuts 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY (‘icc ine. 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley - 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F, J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


TN a cin a ee a ee rn re TR 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN weiiccion termed fesc Woltneton ke 
ellington Terminal Elev., Wellington, Kans. _ © 
Incorporated Leavenworth Elevator, Leavenworth, Kans. If Wha t You Want ya 
Pacon, aie Ranees City athe Kans. Salina, Kans. advertised, tell the advertiser. 
Future orders executed in all pers, ae "Enid, Phd pies s If Not—Tell the Journal. 


Say you saw it in the 


Nanson Commission Co. Journal 


Grain—Hay—Seeds 


EH. BEER & CO., INC. 
GRAIN 


When you write our advertisers 


202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


s 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Baltimore, Md. Thanks 
Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898), American Elevator & Grain Trade (Bst. 1882), Grain World (Est. 1928), 
and Price-Ourrent-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain, 
feed and field seed. 3827 South La Salle Steet, Chicago 4, Illinois. U. S. A. Price $2.00 per year, 25c per copy. Entered as second class matter Noyem- 


ber 27, 1930, at the Post Office at Chicago, Il., under the act of March 3, 1879. Vol. XCI, No. 12, December 22, 1943. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


“The Central Market” 


Located where 26 lines of railroads converge, it has unexcelled 
transportation from the grain producing areas of Missouri, Illinois, 
Kansas, Iowa, Oklahoma, Nebraska, South Dakota, Colorado and 
States farther west— 


It is the terminus of eastern trunk lines, and has direct through 
lines to the gulf, including a barge line to New Orleans, at a differ- 
ential of 3 cents per hundred under the rail rate. The lower freight 
rate by water enhances the price at St. Louis which inures to the 
benefit of the country shipper— 


The enormous flour and feed milling industries of the city enjoy 
many in-transit privileges and take a large percentage of St. Louis 
grain receipts— 


The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis is the pioneer millfeed 
futures market. This market offers contracts for St. Louis deliv- 
ery of Gray Shorts, and for delivery of Bran and Standard Mid- 
dlings through the Chicago Gateway, which can be used advan- 
tageously by producers, distributors, or processors in the East, the 
Southeast, the Central States, and the Northwest, as well as the 
Southwest. 


Give any of these members of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange listed 
here an opportunity to prove to you the advantages of this market— 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. Lamson Bros. & Co. 
James E. Bennett & Co. Dan Mullally Grain Co. 
R. H. Baumgartner & Co. Norris Grain Corporation 
Bel ee aebhon G Schwarz Grain Co. 
eckerboar evator Co. ° 
Continental Grain Co. Boe Proguiaram Co, 
Dreyer Commission Co. 


Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co. J. H. Teasdale Com. Co. 
Garmon Grain Co. Terminal Grain Co. 
' Lowell Hoit & Co. Toberman Grain Co. 
C. H. Williamson & Co., Inc. 


Service Grain Co. 
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MILWAUKE 


Milwaukee at all times has a big, broad market for all grains. 
Its industrial consumption and shipping demand provides an 
active demand all the year. 


Milwaukee, the foremost brewing center and largest malt man- 
ufacturing city, is the leading malting barley market of the 
country. 


Milwaukee is the leading white corn market of the Northwest. 


Wisconsin rye is known the world over for its fine quality and 
works advantageously thru the Milwaukee market. 


Milwaukee, with ample storage facilities and large stocks, is the 
natural gateway to a large consuming area, and solicits inquiries 
for all grains. Milwaukee is known for fast unloading and 
prompt returns. 


Milwaukee is the logical distributing center for feedstuffs, mill- 
feeds, brewers grains, and malt sprouts, and enjoys an enviable 
reputation in all sections. 


Deal with any of these Milwaukee Grain and Stock 
Exchange Members 


W. M. Bell Co. Johnstone-Templeton Co. 
Grain Merchants Grain Commission 

Roy - I. Campbell P. C. Kamm Co. 

Grain Commission Grain Merchants 

Cargill, Incorporated . La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 
Grain Merchants Grain and Feed 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 
Feed, Grain & Hay Grain Commission 

Franke Grain Co., Inc. The Paetow Co. 
Feed Merchants Feed, Grain, Screenings 

Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. The Riebs Co. 
Maltsters Maltsters—Grain Commission 

Lowell Hoit & Co. Stratton Grain Co. 


Grain Commission Grain and Feed Merchants 


tes al 
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“A Diversified Market” 


In line between producing areas of the Middle. 
West, and consumers in all directions, this. 
market performs a complete, helpful service for _. 
both shippers and buyers. 


Nebraska wheat is of excellent milling quality and is 
available through the Omaha market. 


EXCELLENT railroad facilities and _ transit 
privileges. 


MODERN terminal elevators for storage, clean- 
ing, sacking, and transferring of all classes and 
grades of grain in straight or mixed cars. 


COMPLETE weighing and inspection service. 


OUTSTANDING milling, baking, and feed 


analysis laboratory service. 


To Satisfy Your Needs, Get in Touch with Any of 
These Members of the 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. Holmquist Elevator Co. 
; ( Bell-Trimble Grain Co. Lamson Bros. & Co. 
Be James E. Bennett & Co. Mid-West Grain Company 
ais Burns Grain Co. Nebraska-lowa Grain Co. 
ee | Butler-Welsh Grain Co. Omaha Elevator Co. 
ie Cargill, Incorporated Rosenbaum Brothers 
B. C. Christopher & Co. Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. 
Continental Grain Co. The United Grain Co. 


Crowell Elevator Co. Updike Grain Corporation 


C. H. Feltman Grain Co. 


Located in the very center of Illinois’ great corn and oats 


producing territory, Peoria has several of the largest corn 
consuming industries in the United States, including corn 
products, mixed feeds, and distillery products. This market 
also has favorable freight rates to the Gulf and Southeastern 
territory, which give the Peoria grain merchants unlimited 


facilities for grain distribution. 


So great is the demand, that Iowa and Missouri find their 
best market here at times and large quantities of corn move to 
this great Gateway from these states. Owing to the compara- 
tively short haul to Peoria, railroads move this Peoria grain in 


much shorter time than to other terminals, insuring quicker 


returns. 
These Peoria Board of Trade Members 
Want to Serve You 
Allied Mills, Inc. , Lamson Bros. & Co. 
James E. Bennett & Co. Luke Grain Co. 
H. D. Bowen Grain Co. P. B. & C. C. Miles 
Geo.. W. Cole Grain Co. Mueller Grain Co. 
Continental Grain Company - Norris Grain Co. 
W. W. Dewey & Sons Daniel F. Rice & Co. 


Lowell Hoit & Co. J. Younge Grain Co. 


Hiram Walker & Sons Grain Corporation, Limited 


Terminal Grain Company 


‘GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


a Ricding Grain, Feed, Seed and Milling 


“Center has natural advantages 


Lake and Rail Transportation Unexcelled Storage Facilities 
A Constantly Bidding Market 


Cargill, Incorporated . Norris Grain Co. 

Continental Grain Co. The Rice Grain Co. 

H. W. DeVore & Co. L. J. Schuster Co. 

G. R. Forrester Co. Sheets Elevator Co. 

Industrial Soya Co. Southworth Grain Co. 

Kasco Mills, Inc. Toledo Grain Elevator 

Lansing Grain Co. Toledo Soybean Products Co. 
National Milling Branch of National Biscuit Co. 
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‘magic-screen’ 


Superseparator 


Cleanings’ Cleaning Cleaner 


Quicker, simpler, better cleaning—a 1944 design 
lo-expense, hi-efficiency ‘Super Cleaner offering 
power, labor and grain saving economies that 
will return its every cost—over and over... 
With a streamlined, masterbuilt ‘Super you 
could standardize all cleaning, step up capacity, 
greatly reduce your present ‘shrinkage’ losses 
and put your outgoing lots on a higher-profit 
basis. 


Ask for Catalog J-175 


S. HOWES CO., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


—patented— 


MUNN 


Eccentricless Screen Drive First In Cleaning Since 1856 
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ATTENTION!) | 2222: 


tisers men- 


. Grai 
Hammer Mill Belts eoreed 


Journals 


Immediate Delivery Consoli- 


dated. By 


WHITE STAR ee hein 


Me i both your- om és lei 
MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Inc SOE aod oe CHALMERS & BORTON 


211 N. St. Francis St., Wichita, Kans. pu blica- Contractors and Engineers 
Phos ee Set Hutchinson, Kansas 


The Barnett & Record Company 


DESIGNERS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators a Mill Buildings — -» Tndustrial Plants 
HOGENSON| -—CONCRETE— ,—POLK SYSTEM— 
Construction Co. oe Te paar CONCRETE STORAGES 
i Designers and Builders ain Elevators— 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses Flour Mills—Coal Pockets "bene ptr: 
Corn Exchange EMODELING | is, MINN. sede Rayler Sinn ey iomeber wan Designers a Contractors 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


Grain Eleedior. Engineers and Sonlinnctass 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


: z Equipped with 

5,000,000 cate t) MUR!) TIT asec Boe aid 
Bashels ‘ = eR Be cll raat} : te s ae Ce 
* = [ f ie a nloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


By mentioning the Grain & Feed Journals of Chicago when writing its advertisers you 
help it to more efficient work in improving grain trade conditions. 
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~~ The Season's Greetings 
lo’ our many 


Friends 


rien Ves 


and a 


i) 


Happy and Prosperous 
Nineteen Forty-Four 


te Oe COMPANY 


810 Third Ave. N.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
In Canada: The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Sidney has been supplying equipment for grain ele- 
vators and feed mills throughout the country. This 
long span of continuous service could not have been 
maintained were it not for the high efficiency built into 
all Sidney equipment. It is this efficiency which has 
made Sidney machinery standard equipment in grain 
elevators and feed mills. 


The Sidney Line 
includes 


Corn Shellers Truck Dumps Sidney Grain Elevator Head Drive 


Grain and Seed Cleaners 
. Priority regulations have slowed up deliv- 
Feed Mixers ery of machinery, so we would suggest that 


Corn Crackers and Graders you carefully check over your equipment, 
. determining what you will need, and place 
Corn Crushers Head Drives your order at once. We can make delivery 


Manlifts Spouting about when you need it. 


Make use of Sidney’s experienced engineers to aid you in the solu- 
tion of your operating and maintenance problem. This obligates 


you in no way. 


Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 


Sidney, Ohio 


Sidney Kwik-Mix Mixer 


ul 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


INDIANA ELEVATOR For Sale or Lease; 
good retail trade and all coal business you want. 
Address 91U20, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 
4, Tl. 


a 


ae 


il 


iF YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the ‘‘Elevators 
Wanted” section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


WE OFFER our business property at Myrtle, 
Ill, consisting of a grain elevator, scales and 
office, lumber, coal and cement sheds. A real 
epportunity at a country station. Holcomb- 
Dutton Lumber Co., Sycamore, Ill. 


INDIANA—Elevator fully equipped with new, 
modern machinery for handling grain, seeds; 
custom grinding and mixing; grain storage 6,500 
bus.; 20 ton sacked feed floor space; good farm- 
ing community; good coal and tile business. 
Price $7,500. Address 91Y1, ‘Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


OKLAHOMA—Elevator for sale. 
All new machinery; sheller; cleaner; 
man lift; J. B. mill, 50 hp. motor; one ton batch 
mixer; molasses mixer and vat, 1% cars ca- 
pacity. Custom grinding over $200 per month; 
retail sales over $100 per day. Nice set-up, no 
fooling. Act quick. Address 91Z5, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


15,000 bus. 
truck lift; 


FEED MILL WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY or rent feed store or mill 
in New England or New York. Address 91X5, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


L 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE—General store; 6 modern apart- 
ments in one bldg. Carry approx. $8,000 stock. 
Bldg. $17,000. Located in good dairy section. 
Christman Red & White, Tony, Wis. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 4%4x7 inches, $2.75 per hundred, or 500, 
$12.00 plus postage. Seed size 3144x5\% ims., per 
hundred $2.00 plus postage. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—BEfficient experienced assistant su- 
perintendent, familiar with feed manufacturing. 
Permanent. Address Box 27, St. Joseph, Mo. 


2 


ht his 


SITUATION WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED—Young man, married, 
2 A. Grain and feed merchandising. Over 20 
years’ experience. Wide contacts in east. Ad- 
dress 91Z6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


FOR SALE—150 hp. 440 volt motor and start- 
er. $675. Address Box 27, St. Joseph, Mo. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors 25 to 
100 hp., 1,200 to 3,600 rpm. Send us your in- 
quiries. Expert repair service. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana 


MOTORS — PUMPS — AIR COMPRESSORS; 
Guaranteed rebuilt electric motors, pumps, air 
compressors. Largest stock in Illinois outside 
of Chicago. Will take your equipment in trade. 
Also offer emergency motor repair and rewind- 
ing service. Distributors for Wagner motors, 
Goulds pumps, Sullivan and DeVilbiss air com- 
pressors. We offer free engineering advice on 
your problems. Write us without obligation. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 23. Rockford Power Ma- 
chinery Co., 6th Ave. and 6th St., Rockford, Il. 


SCALES FOR SALE 


USED, MOTOR TRUCK SCALES—20 ton ca- 
pacity, rebuilt condition; also rebuilt warehouse 
scales. New truck scales available. Prompt 
delivery from our stock. Winslow Govt. Stand- 
ard Scale Works, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


SCALES WANTED 


WANTED AT ONCE—4 or 5 bushel used 
Richardson automatic scale. Advise price and 
condition. Address 91Z3, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago 4, Ill, 


STOP! READ! THINK! One advertiser 
writes, ‘‘Your service brought me 24 replies.” 
We can ae the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


KEEP POSTED 


Fe S OURNALS 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
A merger of Grain Dealers Fouraae Ameri 


for one year. 


Capacity of Elevator 


POCO H eee Hee Hee eeeee 


Name of Firm. 


Post’ Office ....25...0088 


State 


can Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
rice Current-Grain Reporter. 

Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 

on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send.us the 

Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 
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‘INTRANSIT GRINDING 


WANTED TO DO—Intransit grain grinding 
Located on main Soo Line R.R. between Chicag 
and Minneapolis, or Duluth. Rounds Metca’ 
Mill and Elevator, Amherst, Wis. 
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MACHINES WANTED 


BLOWER WANTED with motor and 20 ft. « 
chute from building to car, for loading grat 
and beans. State condition, make, price. Addre: 
91W1, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, I 


Leaking Car Report Blanks 


bear a reproduction of a box car end @ 
form showing all points at whick a car 
might leak, thus facilitating 

specific places where car showed leaks at 
destination. One of these blanks should be 
sent with papers for each car with the re- 
quest that it be properly filled out and re- 
turned in case of any signe of brie 073 
Printed on Goldenrod bond, size 5%28% 
inches, and put up in pads of 50 blanke. 
Order Form 5. eight, 3 ounces. Price, 
40c a pad; four for 81.00. Prices f. e. b. 
Chicago. 
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Shippers’ 
Certificate of Weight 


for use by shippers in advising receivers 
of the weight and grade of grain 
loaded into a car. Especially adapted 
for supporting claims for Loss of 
Weight in Transit. 


Each certificate gives: “Kind of scale 
used; Station; Car Number and Initials ; 
Shipper’ s Name ;—lbs. equal to—bus. of 
No. —; Date scales were tested and 
by whom; car thoroughly examined 
and found to be in good condition and 
properly sealed when delivered to the 

R. R. Co; Seal Record, name 
and number, sides and ends; marked 
capacity of car; date; name of the 
weigher.” On back is a form for re- 
cording the weight of each draught 
loaded, 


Printed and numbered in duplicate. 
Originals on Goldenrod Bond, dupli- 
cates on tough pink manila in two 
colors of ink. Well bound with heavy 
hinged pressboard covers. 75 originals, 
75 duplicates and four sheets of carbon 
paper. Size 434x934 inches. Weight 
11 ozs. Price $1.05, plus postage. 
Order No. 89 SWC, . r 
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_ MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One new, large automatic seed 
dusting machine. Ed Coe Seeds, Ames, Iowa. 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 91N8, Grain & Feed Jrnis., Chicago. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-hp. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 91N10, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


BROWN-DUVEL Moisture Tester for sale, 
electric heat, two compartments, completely 
equipped. Northern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
91N11, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Il. 


FOR SALE—5,000 steel split pulleys; wood 
pulleys, shafting and bearings. For all prac- 
tical purposes good as new. Low price, Hartz 
Engineering Co., 29 S. 40th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Monarch twenty-inch attri- 
tion mill. One sixty-inch Cleland grain cleaner. 
One farm size Carter cleaner. Lot pulleys; 
shafting; sprockets; chain; boxings; etc. W. J. 
Wilson, Brooten, Minn. 


FOR SALE—One three high Noye roller mill 
with twelve high caliper rolls; mill rebuilt in 
perfect condition. One 325 bu. hopper scale; one 
100 bu. Both scales complete with steel hop- 
pers. Cliff Buzick, Bardstown, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Sixteen inch Diamond Huller, 
ball bearing; cracker; Speed King; crusher, 
with 16” burr, latest type; No. One Miracle Ace 
Molasses mixer, complete with adjustable feed- 
er. Pedelty Blower Co., Mason City, Ia. 


Daily 


MARKET RECORD 


A boon to all grain and feed 
dealers who keep a convenient, 
permanent record of daily 
market quotations for ready 
reference. 


This book provides spaces for 
recording daily Board of 
Trade radio or CND quota- 
tions for Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
Rye, Soybeans and Barley. 
Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets of 
bond paper, size 912 x 11% 
inches, in a book. Well bound 
in tough pressboard. Shipping 
weight one pound. Order Form 
CND 97-6. Price $1.10, plus 
postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


Chicago 4, Il. 


327 S. La Salle St. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


FEED MIXER—one-ton—floor level feed—has 
motor good as new. Write 91N9, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, IIl. 


FOR SALE—No. 40 Blue Streak, no motors; 
one 60 hp. 3W22 Gruendler with motors. D. E. 
Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Dings magnetic separator, three 
years old; in good condition. Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Grain Co., Gordon, Nebr. 


FOR SALE—One 50 hp. 900 rpm. ball bearing 
Fairbanks-Morse motor; one Blue Streak 40; 
two Bauer Bros. 24” attrition mill direct con- 
nected to two 20 hp. motors, complete with 
starters, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle. Bargain for 
quick sale. D. E. Hughes Company, Hopkins, 
Mich. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Hammer mills rebuilt and guar- 
anteed. Hammers; screens; fan lines; shafts; 
fans; SKF ball-bearings; electric motors and 
starters; automatic loading-out scales, 3 bu. and 
5 bu. cap.; Rosco-Ajax oat hulling machine; 
corn shellers; batch mixers; var. speed transmis- 
sions; V-belt drives; belts; pulleys, complete line 
hammer mill supplies. Indiana Grain Machinery 
Co., 420 S. Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY demands that 
you offer for sale all machinery. for which 
you have no further use if in &sable con- 
dition. Many of your brother grain-feed 
dealers are in need of such machinery. The 
“Machines For Sale’? columns of Grain & 
Feed Journals can assist you in the dis- 
posal of such machinery. If the equip- 
ment is no longer usable as a whole, those 
parts which can be used should be taken 
from it and the balance disposed of. Scrap 
the Scrap and Snap the Jap. 


The Last Word in Clark’s Direct 
Reduction Grain Tables 


is a combination of our popular 7-card set, Form 3275 Spiral and our new Truck 
Loads to Bushels, Form 23,090 Spiral which reduce by 10 pound breaksiany weight 
of grain from 600 to 23,090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. 

Carefully printed from large clear type, using jet black ink, showing the bushels 
directly beside the weight of grain reduced and distinctly separated by rules and 
spaces so as to prevent errors in reading. The most practical, the most helpful 
grain reduction tables ever published. Their use will return their cost every day 
of the busy season in labor and time saved and errors prevented. 

The spiral binding keeps the cards flat, and in regular sequence, and prevents the 


tables for the grain being received. 


Both sets of tables are printed on heavy six ply tough check of dtirable quality, 
11x13 inches with marginal index. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. You can get both sets 


described below for $2.85, plus postage. 


32 Ibs. per bushel —OATS 


exposure of more than one grain at a time so it is easy to keep wide open the 
| 
| 


Form 3275 Spiral includes 
tables giving direct reduc- 
tions of any weight of 
grain, from 600 to 12,090 
Ibs. to bushels of 32, 48, 
56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. by 
10 pound breaks. This set 
of Clark’s Direct Reduc- 
tion: Grain Tables weighs 
2 lbs. Price’ $1.70. plus 
postage. Order 3275 Spiral. 


Truck Loads to Bushels. 
Just what you have been 
wanting. Now let the big 
trucks come, so you can 
determine with a glance 
the number of bushels and 
pounds over in each load 
truck delivers. These six 
Clark’s Direct. Redxction 
Grain Tables continue the 
reductions made by Form 
3275 Spiral, and have a 
range from 12,100 to 23,- 


090 pounds. Reductions are by 10 pound breaks into bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 


and 75 lbs. 
23,090 Spiral. 


Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


Price, only $1.70 plus postage. 


Order No. 


A combination of Form 23,090 Spiral, with Form 3275 Spiral gives complete re- 


duction of all grains specified in a range from 600 to 23,090 pounds. 
Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 


tables now for only $2.85, plus postage. 
7 


Both sets of 


Send all orders to the semi-monthly 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
Headquarters—Books for Grain Dealers 


327 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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The WEST Meets the EAST at 


BUFFALO 


A Balanced Market 
Commission merchants, track buyers, elevating and forwarding 


GRAIN facilities, storage plants, feed mills, flour mills, all in number and 
variety, give Buffalo every advantage in expeditiously handling grain. Competi- 
tion is keen, bidding is active, and elevators are equipped with modern machinery 
for drying, cleaning, clipping, or otherwise improving every kind and grade of 


grain at reasonable cost. 

F E E Buffalo is the natural gateway from the vast grain-producing sec- 
tions of the West to the large consuming territory of the East. 

Lake, rail and canal transporting facilities converging at this gateway have devel- 

oped a diversified business in feeds. It is the home of a number of active feed 

wholesalers and large commercial feed manufacturers. 

S E E D Seed wholesalers, with outlets to the vast hay and pasture sections 

of the Northeast, that make possible its dairying and live-stock 


industries, make Buffalo an active market for offerings of grass and field seeds in 
large and small lots. 


DEAL WITH THESE FIRMS 


Southwell Grain Corp. 
Consignments—Grain & Feed Merchants 
Wood Grain Corp. 


Consignments 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


Grain Merchants—Consignments 


Cargill, Incorporated 
Grain Merchants 


American Elevator & Grain Division 
Russell Miller Milling Co. 
Receivers—Shippers—Elevator Operators 


J. G. McKillen, Inc. 


Receivers—Consignments 


Continental Grain Co. 
Grain Merchants 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
Soybean Meal and Linseed Meal 
O. E. Auerbach, Inc. 


Dried Milk—Grain Brokerage 
Consignments. 


Let BUFFALO Serve You Always 


Standard Elevator & Grain Division 
of Standard Milling Co. 
Receivers—Shippers—Elevator Operators 


Greutker, Incorporated 
Feed Concentrates and By-products 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


Grain and Feed Merchants, Consignments 


Craver-Dickinson Seed Co. 
Buyers and Sellers—Carlots or less 


The Stanford Seed Co. 

Field Seed Merchants—Carlots or less 
Allied Mills, Inc. 

Feeds 


Hendy Feed Co., Inc. 
Feed Brokers 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Grains, Soybeans and Feeds 


Checkerboard Elevator Co. 


Grain and Feed Merchants 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


RA! N 
GP eee JOURNALS 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl., U.S. A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field 


seeds. It is the champion of 


Improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 


Ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to_ United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
Issue, 25c. 

To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 
$3.00. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 

- seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated Improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL., DECEMBER 22, 1943 


HIS Year more than ever as 

we write our Greetings of 
Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year an earnest thankful- 
ness rings deep in our hearts 
that Liberty is still a precious 
tight in the Land of the Free. 


THE MANY CHANGES being made 
in the firms operating country elevators 
is destroying the value of old mailing 
lists. Mailing to dead lists wastes much 
postage. 


WHEN FARMERS ean sell corn with- 
out having the cash returns added to 
their 1943 income, they may be disposed 
to sell at $1.16 per bushel after Jan. 1st 
but they would sell more freely at $1.24. 


FEEDERS have experienced so much 
difficulty in obtaining protein feeds for 
livestock this year, smaller herds are 
sure to predominate in 1944. Flooding 
livestock markets with unfinished animals 
has not given feeders satisfactory re- 
turns. 


FIFTEEN MORE ELEVATOR AND 
FEED MILL fires are reported in our 
news columns this number. Five of 
these resulted in total loss and four were 
badly damaged. More caution and more 
efficient fire fighting equipment are 
needed. 


THE RETURN of bags to feed manu- 
facturers and field seed wholesalers 
would expedite the shipment of your 
next order. Some field seed merchants 
are refusing to ship a second order until 
bags used in shipping first orders are 
returned. 


THE THREATENED Railroad Strike 
might prevent many shippers delivering 
within a reasonable time grain sold, so 
it behooves those contracting for early 
delivery to protect all commitments with 
a clause permitting delayed delivery in 
case of a strike. 


FOUR MORE SOYBEAN PROCESS- 
ING PLANTS and several enlargements 
are reported in our news columns, but 
still the processing plants do not pro- 
vide sufficient capacity to take care of 
the crop likely to be harvested from the 
1944 allotted acreage. 


ALL EUROPE is in such urgent need 
of food it will be glad to take all the 
grain we can spare for several years 
after Peace is declared. That much re- 
sented order to Plow It Under is obso- 
lete, so producers will have a strong 
market for all grains as soon as Supply 
and Demand is permitted to function 
normally in the Public Markets and the 
price fixing burocrats are in the discard. 


GRAIN DEALERS OPERATING 
ELEVATORS on short lines of railroads 
will be somewhat disturbed by the fact 
that during the year 1942 2,516 miles 
of railroad were abandoned. This ex- 
ceeded the mileage abandoned the pre- 
vious year by 1,007 miles. The truckers 
have taken so much of the short business 
hauling away from the railroads they 
cannot continue to operate the short 
lines with profit, so naturally are aban- 


doning every short line the I.C.C. will 


permit. 
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PILING SHELLED CORN on the 
ground to accommodate farmers who ex- 
perience difficulty in getting help to 
assist in gathering and shelling the crop 
may help the growers, but it is very 
likely to result in heavy discounts on 
some of the $1.16 corn. 


THE PERSISTENT OPPOSITION to 
the payment of subsidies to farmers wil} 
surely win out if they conduct a continu- 
ous campaign with their Representatives 
in Congress, now that the law makers 
have dared to return home without tak- 
ing final action barring all subsidies. 


GRAIN DEALERS who contracted 
corn before the ceiling was raised will 
naturally experience some difficulty in 
disposing of their purchases at a profit. 
Their puzzling problem is how to avoid 
a loss. Anyone who can point the way 
to a small profit should explain his 
method. 


LOANS at 3% seem to have lost popu- 
larity with wheat growers. On Dec. 11 
this year only 118,677 loans had been 
made on 124,483,945 bus. against 493,- 
077 loans on 365,091,202 bus. same date 
in 1942, Can it be farmers are satisfied 
with $1.72 per bushel and do not care to 
borrow money in order to speculate with 
high-priced wheat? 


THE NEW PRICE CEILING on corn 
has added unnecessary confusion to deal- 
ers in corn at many points, in fact, it 
results in low ceiling price on local corn 
and a high ceiling price on corn shipped 
in from a distance. It seems next to im- 
possible to establish a ceiling that will 
be equitable at all points for shipments 
of different origin. 


THE O.P.A. has fixed the ceiling price 
on rough rice at $7.20 a barrel, so inas- 
much as mills are required to sell their 
clean, blue rose rice at $6.50 a barrel, 
naturally they do not get very much for 
cleaning and polishing so most of the 
mills are closing down. Processors must 
get more than they pay for rough rice 
else they cannot stay in business. 


GEORGE KLINGENBERG of Con- 
cordia, Mo., has made a new record in 
obtaining members for the Missouri 
ass’n that will long be envied by other 
ass’n promoters. Never before have the 
grain and feed organizations received 
such hearty support from the members 
of the trade, and, doubtless, never before 
have the ass’ns been able to give such 
valuable help to their members. 


A GRAIN DEALER who operates a 
mill at Jefferson, Ohio, has decided to 
close because of his inability to obtain 
sufficient help to operate the plant effi- 
ciently. Nine employees have been taken 
into the armed forces, then, too, the diffi- 
culty experienced in getting needed gas- 
oline, tires and repairs is so discouraging 
the plant will be closed until peace is 
declared. 
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THE PREVAILING LONG NIGHTS, 
coming to us with the shortest day of 
the winter, brings with it a number of 
robberies of elevator offices. Only four 
are mentioned in this number, but many 
more plants will be broken into if own- 
ers do not take the precaution of locking 
them more securely. 


ONE reason so little corn is offered 
by growers this winter is that farmers 
never sell on a rising market. Grain deal- 
ers of long experience can testify to this. 
The growers have experienced two in- 
creases in the alleged fixed ceilings; and 
in addition the loan price has been raised 
from the 74 cent maximum of 1942 to 
the 1943 maximum of $1.01 per bushel. 
In the corn belt the increase is from 89 
cents to 97 cents. All this government 
manipulation is leading the grower to 
believe that the longer he holds on the 
more he will get. 


Accidents to Be Avoided 


Seven serious accidents are reported 
in our news columns, this number, but, 
only one resulted in death. The mana- 
ger of the Elbing, Kan., elevator, while 
attempting to start a gas engine was 
thrown against a brick wall and had his 
skull crashed. One elevator manager 
fell from the loading platform and an- 
other fell from a box car he was loading, 
both with disastrous results, but neither 
proved fatal. 

Active workers about an_ elevator 
should be able to profit greatly by heed- 
ing the causes of accidents, and striving 
to avoid similar accidents. Nearly every 
accident is a repetition of accidents 
which have occurred before, and cautious 
men, who are willing to profit by the ex- 
perience of others, should be helped by 
keeping posted on accidents befalling 
their brother workers. 


Increasing Demand for 
Ass'n Memberships 


Fortunate, indeed, for country grain 
and feed dealers, memberships in local 
and national associations have been 
greater this year than ever before, and 
the hard working secretaries have been 
glad to receive this increased support. 

Every state association has greatly 
increased the number of new members 
and the flood of applications has not 
vet subsided. 

The many orders, amendments and in- 
terpretations of burocratic orders has 
so puzzled and confused every one con- 
nected with the trade that dealers gen- 
erally are seeking dependable infor- 
mation as to their own rights and 
responsibilities under the new regula- 
tions, which are changed with a fre- 
quency that is most nerve wracking and 
distracting. 

Grain and feed dealers generally 
want to comply with the wishes of the 
various governmental agencies but 


they should have all the help obtain- 
able in gaining a clear understanding 
of the meaning of all of the conflicting 
orders. 


Watch Damp Corn 


Corn of the 1943 crop is unusually 
hazardous to store unless it is inspected 
frequently and tested carefully in order 
to keep posted as to the moisture content 
of every lot. Some dealers who have 
stored shelled corn have found the per- 
centage of moisture increasing over the 
percentage at the time of placing the 
corn in the bin. It behooves dealers who 
store ear corn in cribs, to use the old 
time inverted V_ placed longitudinally 
throughout the crib, which will gener- 
ally admit sufficient air to remove the 
excess moisture, but where corn is stored 
in wide cribs without these ventilators, 
every lot of the new crop will merit fre- 
quent inspection. 

Ventilating spouts of 2x6s covered 
with wide mesh wire cannot be depended 
upon to give the ventilation needed be- 
cause the spouts will fill up and stop cur- 
rents of air from carrying off any of the 
moisture, while V shaped ventilators 
provide such a large ventilating space 
the excess moisture is sure to be carried 
off. 

No dealer, who is equipped to compute 
accurately. the cost of drying corn, will 
hesitate to install an efficient drier and 
keep it running day and night through- 
out the season. Make it pay the bill. 


O.P.A. To Be Curbed 


The reign of terror inaugurated by 
the privileged janizaries of the palace 
guard in severely penalizing citizens who 
violated ceilings so complicated as not to 
be understood by a person of ordinary 
intelligence is about to come to an end. 

The House select committee to inves- 
tigate executive agencies has made a 
report charging the O.P.A. with going 
around Congress and putting into effect 
as regulation controls that Congress has 
refused to enact as legislation. 

Its hearing commissioners in the eight 
regions into which the country has been 
divided have virtually set themselves up 
as judges. One of their rules throws out 
all the evidence of a witness if he re- 
fuses to answer a single question. 

It is made a crime to “permit” an- 
other person to solicit, attempt, or con- 
spire to violate a ration order, which is 
something new in criminal jurispru- 
dence. Thus if a bystander winks his 
eye when a transaction is made above 
the ceiling price and an avent of the 
O.P.A. catches the wink with a motion 
camera the bystander must go to jail. 

An evidence of the resentment felt 
against the methods of enforcement is 
found in Nebraska where elevator man- 
agers in the central part of the state 
have banded together to aid one of their 
number caught in the meshes of the 
OPA. 
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Carriers Refusing Overloadec 


Cars 


Shippers who have been ambitious t 
establish a new record for overloade 
cars will be somewhat discouraged t 
learn that some connecting carriers ar 
refusing to accept overloaded cars, ani 
it becomes necessary ‘to remove part o 
the load before the car can be forwarde 
by the connecting carrier, which is op 
posed to taking a chance on wreckin: 
its trains with an overloaded car. 

On October 5th a car of No. 2 Yello 
Corn arrived in Chicago with a load o 
3,351 bus. and 44 lbs. On Decembe 
18th a car*arrived in Milwaukee with | 
net weight of 176,120 lbs., or 3,669 bus 
of barley. Evidently the shippers over 
looked the fact that many connectin: 
carriers will not accept cars loaded ij 
excess of the load limit stenciled on th 
side of the car. 

Mr. Eastman of the O.D.T. evidenth 
overlooked the fact that rail carriers ob 
ject to shippers overloading equipmen 
even though he persists in urgin; 
heavier and heavier loading. Unloadin; 
excess grain in transit is always expen 
sive but it can be easily avoided by 
heeding the loading limit stenciled o 
the car by the owner of the equipment 
who knows the weight the trucks ar 
able to carry. 


Farmers Delaying Sales to 
Reduce Taxes 


Growers of wheat and flaxseed art 
credited with refusing to sell their prod 
uct because they wish to avoid swellings 
their 1943 income and their 1943 incom« 
tax. Some are credited with purposely 
holding grain back until 1944, in the 
hope of not unnecessarily increasing 
their income tax for the year 1943. 

Evidently grain growers have over. 
looked the fact that Congress seems fa 
vorable to suspending the import duty 
on grain for 90 days, which should assist 
importers to get all of the grain needec 
for finishing livestock -herds and ac. 
cumulating a surplus for their future 
feeding operations. The vote in the 
House was 255 for the suspension to 5 
against it. This would encourage im- 
ports of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye 
flax, cottonseed and hay when used as 
feed or a constituent of feed, and de- 
press prices for all feedstuffs for some 
time to come. 

The imports of wheat, oats and barley 
from Canada during the first half of the 
current crop year have been larger than 
ever, yet feeders have marketed thou- 
sands of unfinished animals. 
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Exchanges Set Oats and Feed 
Barley Ceilings 


The O.P.A. requested the-grain exchanges 
to determine normal trade discounts for feed 
barley and to establish maximum prices based 
thereon, pursuant to the directive stated in Tem- 
porary Maximum Price Regulation No. 33 
(Oats, Barley and Grain Sorghums) issued by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce ac- 
cordingly set the price of feed barley futures 
at $1.16 per bushel, effective Dec. 14. 

The directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
also set the following ceilings on spot barley : 


For Malting (or 
other Human 
Consump- For 


tion) Feed 
RNiaoete, DEV LON cir e-essisie rs 6 $1.36 $1.16 
No. 1 malting barley 1.38 1.16 
No. 2 malting barley 1.38 1.16 
No. 1 barley .....2.%. 1.38 1.16 
No. 3 malting barley 1.36 1.14 
(SR Big SL tk ee 1.35 1.14 
BRGrre -DALIOV Geir. sce e ec be eee 1.32 1.13 
PRSeM ISRO VM cic aio jos sty ivickalac ls pecs. 1.24 1.12 
Sample grade barley .......... 122 1.09 
Wo. 1 two row barley .......... 1.38 1.15 
No. 2 two row barley .......... 1.36 1.16 
No. 3 two row barley .......... 1.35 1.14 
No. 4 two row barley .......... 1.32 1.13 


No. 5 two row barley .......... 1.24 
Sample grade two row barley.. 


On spot oats the ceiling is 79 cents; flaxseed, 
05 


The Cash Grain Ass’n of the Chicago Board 
of Trade established the following ceilings on 
spot oats: 

No. 1 white oats, 84.25c. 

No. 2 white, 83.25c. 

No. 3 white, 80.5c, as set by OPA. 

No. 4 white, 81.25c. 

Sample white,-80.25. 

No, 3 extra heavy white, 85.25c. 

No. 3 extra heavy, 40-lb. or over, 87.25c. 

No. 3 heavy white, 83.75c. 

No. 2 mixed, 83.25c; No. 3, 80.5c; No. 4, 
81.25c. 

On spot barley the Cash Grain Ass’n of the 
Chicago Board of Trade established the follow- 
ing ceilings: 
piarine aed 
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No. 44 22 
No. 2 1.4 lee 
No. 3 1.4 ml A 
No. 4 1.3 i .1.19% 
No. 5.. .. 1.301% RYO EGO wicparscas ni s"stae 1.18% 
Sample grade ..+1.2814 Sample grade ...1.15% 
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@reetinas to the Grain Trade 


As President of the Grain and Feed Dealers Nat’l Association I wish 
to thank all of you for your loyal support given this organization. 
We have enjoyed unstinted service from all who have been asked to 
Our membership is increasing rapidly and I am sure at no 
time in our history have we been motivated by higher ideals and 


Just as Abraham Lincoln prayed for victory before the Battle of 
Gettysburg and George Washington knelt at Valley Forge to ask for 
Guidance; so today, in foxholes and in bombers our men and women 
in uniform are turning to the Faith of Their Fathers for strength and 
comfort. Our one thought is “Winning the War.” 


It is in such a world and with such hope that I extend Season’s 
Greetings and Best Wishes for the New Year to all friends in the Grain 


Grain and Feed Dealers National Association. 


Legality of Oats Future Spread 


Earle M. Combs, chairman of the special 
committee of the Chicago Board of Trade, on 
Dec. 15 received the following opinion from 
Chas. K. Bobinette, regional price attorney of 
the O.P.A.: 

“You inquire if you may spread oats fu- 
tures on the basis that the December future is 
traded in at the ceiling price and the deferred 
future such as May, is traded in at less than 
the current price, which in turn is less than the 
ceiling price. 


“While it would be no violation of MPR No. 
33 to sell May futures at below the ceiling price, 
it would be a violation of the regulation to make 
the type of trade indicated because this would 
result in the seller of the December future re- 
ceiving a greater consideration than his ceiling 
price. The fact that the transaction is made 
solely on a trade basis, in effect constitutes it a 
tying agreement. As you know, tying agree- 
ments are prohibited by Section 10 of the regu- 
lation.’’ 

This situation arises because in getting out 
of a future there is the privilege of trading at 
one cent above the ceiling. 


Handy Chart of Retail 
Mark Ups 

The Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n, of 
St. Louis 2, Mo., has compiled and is distribut- 
ing a chart giving the permissible retail mark 
up on feeds, alfalfa hay, corn, corn feed, feed 
meals, soybeans and mixed feeds, printed in 
large easily legible type, to be posted in the 
salesroom. 

The chart may be ordered from the Ass’n at 
$2 per hundred. If firm name is desired at top 
of chart the charge is $1 extra for setting. 


Canadian Export Grain Tax 


The Canadian government changes the ex- 
port tax on grains to meet market price changes. 
The rates made effective Dec. 10 are: Port of 
exit, Fort William and east—Oats, 38c per bu.; 
barley, 45c; mixed feed oats, 19c. Port of exit, 
west of Fort William—Oats, 32c; barley, 41c; 
mixed feed oats, 15c. Any port of exit in 
British Columbia—Oats, 23c; mixed feed oats, 
15e; 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has an 
option on 9,000,000 bus. of Canadian wheat, the 
shipment of which has been delayed because of 
the failure of the Canadian Wheat Board to 
set the export tax. 


J. L. WELSH, President 
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Sale or Bailment of Stored 


Wheat 


A. S. Greene and others stored their 19378 
wheat crop with Boothe Mill & Elevator Co.: 
at Fleydada, Tex. The elevator company sold 
the wheat to Kimbell Milling Co. at Fort Worth. 
Later Boothe Mill &, Elevator, Inc., became 
insolvent. Greene brought suit to recover the 
value of the wheat; and from the judgment 
in favor of Greene defendant took an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of Texas. ; 

The Supreme Court said: “Since the grain 
growers in this instance deposited their grain 
with the elevator company with the option in 
their favor to accept the market price of the 
grain or demand a return of the grain, the 
transaction amounted to a bailment and not a 
sale. das 2 : — 

The parties stipulatéd with’ reference to, cus- 
tom as follows: “That under a general custom 
of many years’ standing at Floydada and gen- 
erally in the wheat growing sections of Texas, 
where small country elevators were in opera- 
tion, and which small country elevators were 
insufficient in capacity to take care of the 
grain crops in such sections, such small elevators 
were accustomed to ship out the grain to large 
terminal elevators on the basis of either an 
outright sale, or on storage, and in the case 
of storage, subject to advances to the small 
country elevator against the value of such 
grain and to the absorption of such grain by 
the terminal elevator- when such advancements 
and storage and other. proper charges equaled 
the value of the grain, but-it is not agreed 
by the plaintiff but on the contrary denied that 
such custom was known to plaintiff, or that such 
custom could apply to this case.” 

The plaintiff, Greene, testified that he knew 
of the custom but that it did not apply in this 
case as he had a special arrangement to store 
his grain. It is not shown that Greene had any 
reason to believe that the grain would be shipped 
out. Consequently the custom can afford no basis 
for an estoppel, alleged in defense. 

Boothe Mill & Elevator, Inc., had not qualified 
under the statute to operate as a public ware- 
house. Said corporation made no regular stor- 
age charge for storing the grain in question: 
It was understood that if the wheat was with- 
drawn by the grower, or sold to someone else, 
the elevator company would receive a handling 
charge of three cents per bushel. We do not 
think that it necessarily results that the elevator 
company was operating as a public warehouse. 
The statute expressly states that it does not 
apply to private warehousemen. The statute 
was not intended to prohibit the operation of 
a private warehouse such as was operated by 
Boothe Mill & Elevator, Inc. The contact there- 
fore was not void (as asserted in defense). 

The defendant relies heavily on the case of 
Kipp v. Goffe & Carkener, 144 Kan. 95, 58 P. 
2nd 102. That case, however, is distinguishable 
from the case at bar in two particulars. The 
statute there under consideration provided that 
no person could lawfully engage in the business 
of storing grain for hire for the public without 
complying with the law relating to public ware- 
housemen, and heavy penalties were provided for 
violation of the law. Apparently it was not 
permissible in that State, as it appears to be in 
Texas, to store grain with a private ware- 
houseman. 

Since the contract between the grain growers 
and Boothe Mill & Elevator, Inc., was a bail- 
ment and not a sale, said bailee had no right 
to sell the grain to Kimbell Milling Co., said 
Kimbell Milling Co. was liable to the growers 
for the value thereof. The judgment of the 
trial court and Court of Civil Appeals are 
affrmed.—170 S.W. 2nd 191. 


Largest Car of Barley 


The largest car of barley ever received at 
Milwaukee via C. & N. W. Ry.; No. 105,180; 
from Cedarburg, Wis.; by The Riebs Co., Dec. 
18; net weight, 176,120 lbs.; 3,669’ bus.; price, 
$1.44%4 per bushel; value, $5,302.00. 
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{The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed re- 


form or improvements. 


Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain trade 


are-urged to send it to the Journals for publication.] 


Piling Shelled Corn on the Ground 


Grain & Feed Journals: Due to car short- 
age and the fact that our elevator is full up, 
we are piling shelled corn on ground. Pro- 
ducers say they have to shell and haul when 
they can get help and equipment, so we are 
resorting to open storage to accommodate them. 
We can’t believe the railroads are going to tie 
up traffic—Greenslit Lumber Co., Stanton, 
Nebr. 


Elevator Men Not Under Wage 


and Hour Law 


Grain & Feed Journals: A much publicized 
court decision, not previously commented on in 
this bulletin, was handed down by Judge Gun- 
nar H. Nordbye at Fergus Falls some time 
ago. The case in question involved claims by 
two employees against a farmers elevator com- 
pany, alleging that the elevator had not com- 
plied with the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
judge held that the administrator of this act 
had attempted to qualify the “area of produc- 
tion” exemption with a provision which con- 
gress did not intend should be included. The 
court held that elevator men did not come under 
wage and hour regulation—Cliff C. Anderson, 
Sec’y of Farmers Elevators Ass’n, Aberdeen. 


Number of Elevators Reduced 


Grain & Feed Journals: The writer has been 
a subscriber to your paper for the last 44 
years and to my knowledge I have read every 
issue or some parts of them. 


There has been more radical changes in 
ownership and the management of the grain 
business in the last 8 years than I ever re- 
member. Many dealers have sold their plants 
and gone into other lines of business. The 
writer at one time had five grain elevators 
in one of the best grain sections in N. W. 
Ohio, they became so unprofitable that we 
finally disposed of all of them. We are devoting 
our entire attention to the buying and selling 
of hay and straw in carload lots all over the 
southern states to good advantage and to old 
customers on repeated orders. Much of our 
trouble and practically all the losses that we 
used to have, have been eliminated since ’37. 


It seems that when an elevator burns, which 
they often do, they are never rebuilt by the 
original owner or by new people. Now only 
ten elevators are actively engaged in the han- 
dling of grain in Van Wert County, three 
occupied by Co-operatives, seven by individuals 
or private companies, whereas, we used to have 
twenty-two grain elevators, sixteen of which 
were co-operatively owned and six individually 
owned, and they are handling grain on the 
lowest margin of any year in the past 44 years. 


The hay business is just handled by about 
the same number of hay dealers where there 
were three to five hay dealers at one location 
there is only one dealer. The trucking business 
has caused much concern and unprofitable han- 
dling of hay but we have eliminated 90% of 
the trouble in the hay loading and shipping by 
personally inspecting every car at the loading 
station before it is billed out on the order and 
we are enjoying a well earned pay for our 
labor in handling this high priced hay and 
straw.—Pollock Grain Co., H. G. Pollock, Mid- 
dle Point, O. 


Protest Premium for Dry Beans 


Grain & Feed Journals: If the Commodity 
Credit Corporation buys beans again next year, 
I think every Elevator Manager should pro- 
test now the premium for dry beans. I think 
that caused more disatisfaction between ele- 
vators and patrons than any thing that has 
been fixed up yet by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. - 

Beans that had nine per cent moisture this 
fall has about 12 per cent now.—Farmers Ele- 
vator Co., Per Loren A. Williams, Jamaica, IIl. 


Corn Ceiling Order Confusing 


Grain ¢& Feed Journals: This revised corn 
ceiling order is confusing to the trade, is dis- 
rupting normal movement of the grain and has 
the trade badly confused. The order has the 
effect of penalizing the local producer on the 
sale price of his corn. We can cite instances 
where strict compliance with this order will 
result in a spread of from 15c to 20c per bushel 
difference between local and shipped in grain. 

For example, in some of the counties at re- 

mote distances from so-called commercial corn 
areas, the ceiling on local corn will be con- 
siderably under what it will cost to ship corn 
into that area. In other words, it results in 
virtually two ceilings: first, a low ceiling price 
on local corn; second, a high ceiling price on 
corn shipped in. 
_ Press releases announced a rise in corn ceil- 
ing price, but in many cases so far as the 
Kansas producer is concerned, his ceiling price 
has been lowered, and dealers should explain 
fully to producers that this is an order handed 
down from Washington, and it is going to be 
up to the producers to protest this type of 
directive orders. 

Under regular merchandising practices, local 
grains in deficient areas have always been pur- 
chased at the approximate cost of the grain 
shipped in from distant points, but this prac- 
tice is no longer possible under the revised 
corn order.—J. F. Moyer, sec’y Kansas Grain, 
Feed and Seed Dealers Ass’n, Dodge City, Kan. 


Suspend Import Duties 


The Senaté Dec. 17 approved the bill that 
had already passed the House suspending im- 
or duties on feed grains for a period of 90 
ays. 

Present duties on imports into the United 
States are: wheat, 42c per bushel; corn, 25c: 
oats, 8c; rye, 12c; barley, 15c; flaxseedfi 65c: 
buckwheat, 15c per cwt; flour, semolina, $1.04 


per 100 Ibs.; corn meal and corn flour, 50c per 
100 Ibs, 


Do Patronage Dividends Violate 
Ceiling Orders on Grains? 


The question has been raised before the 
O.P.A. in regard to the effect of price ceilings 
on the payment of patronage divic2nds. They 
have stated that cooperatives having exemption 
from the filing of income tax returns under 
Sec. 101 (12) of the Revenue Act would not 
be considered in violation through payment of 
patronage dividends on grain purchased. 

The Farmers Elevator Ass’n of South Da- 
kota in a letter to members states: Until fur- 
ther clarification of their position, it is possible 
that firms not having the above exemption, but 
which pay patronage dividends, maybe consid- 
ered as violating their price ceilings.” 
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Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
line of business under favorable conditions. You 
can not afford to pass up these opportunities 
to cultivate friendly relations and profit by the 
experience and study of others, 

Jan. 12, 13, Oklahoma Seedsmens Ass’n, 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jan. 17, 18. Northwest Retail Feed Ass’n, 
Inc., Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 24, 25. Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Columbia Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Feb. 1, 2. The Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of Illinois, Peoria, Ill. 


Feb. 15, 16. The Farmers Elvtr. Ass'n of 
Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 5, 6:—Central Retail Feed Ass’n, Hotel 


Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The F. D. A. let contracts Dec. 3 for 140,- 
000,000 lbs. of flour for shipment to the Atlantic 
Seaboard. 


The Nebraska Beet Growers Ass’n has 
adopted a resolution demanding that controll- 
ing federal agencies “reverse their attitude and 
encourage, by every means possible, farmers 
in expanding their war feed and food crops 
to the extent necessary to properly sustain their 
production of livestock and livestock products.” 


E. P. McKenna Passes 


One of Chicago’s old time grain receivers 
passed away in the death Dec. 12 of Edward 
P. McKenna in his home at Hinsdale, Ill. 

His career in the grain business began in 
1889 as messenger boy of the predecessors of 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., Bartlett, Patten & Co., 
and Bartlett, Frazier & Carrington, leaders in 
all branches of the grain trade. 

He was promoted during the next ten years, 
and then went into partnership with W. H. 
Lake, later with John A. Rodgers. The firm 
of McKenna & Rodgers, grain receivers, also 
went into the shipping business in 1910, acquir- 
ing the Stege Elevator at Matteson, IIl., for- 
merly operated by E. W. Wagner & Co. 

This firm was succeeded by McKenna & 
Strasser, which will be liquidated. Mr. Me- 
Kenna, who was 70 years of age, had been a 
member of the Board of Trade since 1900. He 
was a former member of the Board of Edu- 
cation of La Grange, and a member of the 
Chicago Athletic Ass’n and the Hinsdale Golf 
Club. He is survived by his widow, two daugh- 
ters and a son. 


E. P. McKenna, Chicago, Ill., Deceased 
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The Earlyana Soybean 


By G. H. Cutter, assistant chief in agronomy of 
Purdue University, and A. H. Propst, assis- 
tant agronomist, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Earlyana is a new soybean variety developed 
by the Purdue University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The original plant was selected 
in 1931 from a row of Dunfield, by Claude 
Greenham, helper in the plant breeding projects. 
It seems probable that it originated from a 
natural hybrid. Its extreme earliness and other 
desirable plant and seed characters justified its 
retention and further study. Results of subse- 
quent selection’and testing have fulfilled these 
expectations. With the continued upsurge of 
interest in early-maturing varieties in Indiana, 
this new strain has come to assume greater and 
greater importance. The U. S. Regional Soy- 
bean Laboratory has cooperated in the testing 
of this strain for adaptation to different condi- 
tions of soil and climate. 


Altho Earlyana probably came from a natural 
hybrid, it should be emphasized that this in no 
way invalidates its true worth as a new variety 
because it has received the same systematic 
selection and testing that is accorded all plant 
selections of known hybrid origin. 


DESCRIPTION.—tThe plant of Earlyana is 
medium to tall in height, usually approaching 
that of Dunfield. It is taller than Richland 
and semi-whip-like in growth-type with the 
pods distributed somewhat sparsely along the 
main stem. The lower branches and pods are 
borne well off the ground. It stands quite well, 
as a rule, until the seed is ripe and ready to 
harvest but is not as resistant to lodging as 
Richland. It has purple flowers and brown 
pubescence. The pods are brown in color, 
medium to large in size, usually contain two, 
three and occasionally four seeds, and seldom 
shatter when ripe. 

The seeds are fair to good in cuality, medium 
in size (2750 per pound), light-straw yellow 
in color and ellipsoidal to ovoidal in lateral 
outline, with pale hilum and a brown speck 
at one end of the hilum as shown in the en- 
graving herewith. The latter is a character 
of distinct value in the identification of this 
new variety. On a moisture-free basis, the seeds 
contain 19.5 to 21.0 per cent of oil and 43 to 
45 per cent of protein. The iodine number of 

the oil is 129 to 131. 
~The seed characters of the Earlyana variety 
are in some ways similar to those of Ito San. 
A yery noticeable similarity is the brown speck 


Pods and Seeds of Earlyana 


at the end of the hilum which is quite unique 
among commercial soybean varieties. The seed 
of Earlyana, however, is larger and also higher 
in oil and protein than that of Ito San. 

It has been observed that Earlyana grows 
relatively faster in the early stages of growth 
than other standard varieties with which it has 
been tested. This characteristic may help in 
weed control by giving greater competition to 
weeds and permitting earlier cultivation. 

The lower branches and pods are as a rule 
borne well above the surface of the soil. This 
results in a minimum loss in harvesting. 


ADAPTATION OF EARLYANA.—In quite 
extensive tests on different soil types in northern 
Indiana during the past three years Earlyana 
has ripened, on the average, four days earlier 
at Lafayette, eight days earlier at Bluffton, 
and 11 days earlier at Wanatah than Richland. 
{n 1942 in the LaGrange tests Earlyana ripened 
seven days earlier than Richland. All tests in- 
dicate that Earlyana is adapted to a fairly wide 
range of soil and climate conditions in north 
central and northern Indiana. 

In addition to being tested in Indiana, Early- 
ana has also been tested in uniform regional 
tests with eight commercial varieties in Lowa, 
[llinois, Ohio and Missouri. 

GRAIN YIELDS.—FEarlyana has yielded 
about as well, or better than Richland in the 
comparative tests conducted in north central 
and northern Indiana during the past three years. 
Indeed, its yield has compared favorably at some 
locations with that of Dunfield and Mandell. 
This is especially significant when it is remem- 
bered that the growth season of Earlyana on 
the average is eight days shorter than Rich- 
land, and 12 to 14 days shorter than Dunfield 
and Mandel.—Circ. 286, Purdue Ag. Ex. Sta. 


Transportation Charges under 
Corn Ceiling 


For other than common carriers the allow- 
ance under the new corn ceiling for transporta- 
tion is 1.5¢ per bushel for the first five miles 
and 0.25c per bushel for each five miles or frac- 
tion thereof beyond the first five miles of the 
haul if shelled corn, and 3c per bushel for the 
first five miles and .5c per bushel for each five 
miles or fraction thereof beyond the first five 
miles of the haul if ear corn or snapped corn, 
the distance to be determined by the shortest 
one-way route between the two points in ques- 
tion reasonably suitable for truck travel. 


Soybeans 


Close of Lake Navigation 
Stimulates Shipments 


Lake vessel tonnage was utilized effectively 
in loading out grain and moving it to eastern 
lake terminals, principally the Buffalo area, in 
the final stage of 1943 navigation. Boats were 
switched from the iron ore trade to carrying 
grain so badly needed in the east to hold win- 
ter storage cargoes. ODT officials report that 
some 50 grain freighters are held at Buffalo and 
17 at Erie, Pa., with the stipulation that they 
are to be unloaded by March 15, 1944. 


The final rush to get out grain before the 
freeze up resulted in cutting down elevator 
stocks here deeply, leaving open room for han- 
dling and storage of a considerable quantity of 
grain throughout the winter months to await 
water transportation to the east next spring. 
Stocks were down to about 24,000,000 bus. the 
lowest level in the past three years. Car load- 
ing and out railing movement which temporarily 
slowed down has now picked up again and will 
continue steadily through the winter months. 

Since Aug. 1, 1943, to Dec. 15, 1943, grain re- 
ceipts in this market totaled 77,678,085 bus., an 
increase of 24,436,270 bus. over the correspond- 
ing period last year. A good part of this in- 
crease was due to Canadian imports of wheat, 
barley and cats. Shipments reached 88,477,545 
bus. and were 34,405,670 bus. larger in the same 
time in 1942. Wheat comprised the bulk of 
both the in and out movement, barley next fol- 
lowed by flax and oats. Corn and rye move- 
ment was the smallest in years, 


Just before the close of lake shipping season 
three Canadian boats arrived with about 4,500 
tons of grain screenings for distribution into 
consumptive channels, and help to fill the urg- 
ent demand for feeding stuff, account of the 
shortage due to drought in varied parts of the 
country. 

The government has been buying as much 
Canadian wheat for feed purposes as transpor- 
tation facilities could handle and: the import 
duty has not been a barrier to the in movement 


eae a but rather by the lack of transporta- 
Ms 


Lake Grain Movement 


_ Shipments of grain on the Great Lakes dur- 
ing 1943 totaled 420,882,916 bus., against 299, - 
237,926 bus. in 1942. 

Boats carried 343,914,631 bus. out of Fort 
Williams and Port Arthur, and 71,534,385 from 
Duluth and Superior. 

Chicago shipped 5,511,000 bus. by lake in 1943, 
against 12,832,000 bus. in 1942, as reported by 
Lyman C. West, statistician of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Most of this was corn, 5,- 
508,000 bus., all going to Canadian ports, except 
1,623,000 bus. to Buffalo. 

Chicago received during the year from Duluth 
and Fort William 4,179,000 bus. wheat, 3,710,000 
bus. oats, 6,125,000 bus. rye and 701,000. bus. 
barley, none from other ports. In 1942 total 
receipts by lake were only 2,687,000 bus. 


C.C.C. Grain Loan Maturities 
WHEAT, warehouse stored, Apr. 30, 1943: 
farm stored, Apr. 30, 1944. 


CORN, all stored on farm, on demand, or 
Oct. 1, 1944. 

BARLEY, on demand, but not later than 
Apr. 30, 1944, 


GRAIN SORGHUMS, on demand, but not 
later than June 30, 1944. 


C.C.C. Loan Rates on Grain 


BARLEY, on farms, No. 1, 75c; No. 2, 73c; 
No. 4, 67c per bushel. In California, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington, 5c higher. 

SORGHUMS, on farms, No. 2 or better, 
85c; No. 3, 80c; No. 4, 70c. In Arizona and 
California, 5c higher. 

FLAXSEED at Minneapolis $2.85 for No. 1. 

CORN, 81c to $1.01 per bushel for No. 3. 

WHEAT, average $1.23 per bushel on farm. 

SOYBEANS, $1.80 per bushel at the country 
elevator for No. 2 green and yellow of 1943 
crop. 


RYE, for No. 2 or better, 75c on farm, 68c in 
warehouse, no farm storage payment. 
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The Burlington has asked permission to 
abandon 22 miles of line from Mt. Ayr, Ia., 
to Grant City, Mo., to reduce operating losses 
by $25,000 a year. 


Soybean embargoes have been lifted at 
Chicago, Burlington, Ia, Indianapolis, Lafay- 
ette and Marion, Ind. Embargoes at other 
points are soon to be lifted. 


Abandonment of 42 miles of the Texas 
Central Railroad from De Leon to Cross Plains 
is recommended by Examiner Jordan of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


All records for the movement of grain 
during a single month on the Great Lakes were 
broken in October, when 23,877,460 bus. was 
shipped, according to the O.D.T. 
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Export grain unloaded from cars at United 
States ports during November totaled 4, 772 car- 
loads, an increase of 46 per cent over the 3,259 
cars ‘unloaded in November, 1942, as reported 
by the Ass’n of American Railroads. 


Washington, D. C.—Senator Stewart of 
Tennessee has introduced S. 1498 a bill to 
create a new federal highway ‘agency to be 
known as the Rural Local Roads Administra- 
tion and to expend $1,125,000,000 constructing 
country roads. 

The Commission has refused to allow the 
Burlington to abandon 105 miles of line from 
Sterling, Colo., to Cheyenne, Wyo. Commis- 
sioner Miller dissented, holding that farmers 
could easily haul their grain a few additional 
miles to the Union Pacific. 

Calumet, Mich.— The steamship Sarnian 
went aground Dec. 10 in a gale off Point Isa- 
belle in Lake Superior and broke in two next 
day. The Upper Lakes & St. Lawrence Navi- 
gation Co., of Toronto, owner, decided to 
abandon the boat. W. Loeser of Buffalo, repre- 
senting the cargo underwriters, said an attempt 
would be made to salvage the cargo of barley. 

Grain and grain products loading during 
the week ending Dec. 11 totaled 53,426 cars 
a decrease of 2,925 cars below the preceding 
week but an increase of 8,180 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942. In the western 
districts alone, grain and grain products load- 
ing for the week of Dec. 11, totaled 36,131 cars, 
a decrease of 1,500 cars below the preceding 
week, but an increase of 5,261 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942, as reported by the 
Ass’n of American Railroads. 

The division of traffic between truck, train, 
boat or airplane, should be based on perform- 
ance and price alone. The time has passed for 
one transport agency to try to win over another 
by its finesse in legislative committee rooms. 
The public is entitled to most and best for 
least. Artificial feather beds for one and legal 
handcuffs for another mean mass unemploy- 
ment, and that, too long continued, means 
American Hitlers. We must get our economy 
down to earth. The post-war world is going to 
be too tough for stilt-walkers—Samuel B. Pet- 
tengill, general counsel Transportation Ass’n 
of America. 


In No, 28876, Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission v. Santa Fe H. C. Barron argued for 
the rail lines that it was a direct attack on the 
Commission’s decision in the grain case. F. O. 
Holt, in opposition to the complaint said the 
Oklahoma Commission was trying to reduce the 
rate to Kansas City from 21 cents to 18 cents. 
Mr. Holt said the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had prescribed a certain relationship in 
No. 17000 between rates northbound, Oklahoma 
to Kansas City, and southbound and if the 
Commission was going to depart from that 
basis in one direction it ought to depart from 
it in every other direction where there was a 
relationship. 


Chicago, Ill.—The National Grain and 
Grain Products Transportation. Committee held 
its bi-monthly meeting Dec. 8 and 9, C. A. 
Lahey presiding. Sunday grain loading at ele- 
vators, back haul, light weighing of cars, run 
by and set back rules were discussed. It was 
brought out that at interchange points some 
cars were held 30 days because connecting lines 
refused to accept overloaded cars. © 


Lower Lakes Winter Storage 


Based on permits issued by A. T. Wood, 
director of the Great Lakes Carriers’ division 
of the office of defense transportation, this 
season’s grain storage fleet will number 137 
vessels, compared with 54 last year. Three 
ports, South Chicago, Toledo, and Erie, will 
have record storage fleets in their harbors. 
Permits have been issued for 54 vessels to hold 
grain at Buffalo, 26 at South Chicago, 20 at 


Erie, 16 at Toledo, 9 at Cleveland, 4 at Mil— 


waukee, 3 at Sarnia, 2 at Detroit, 2 at Ogdens- 
burg, and 1 at Chicago. 

At Buffalo the Corn Exchange reported 
10,219,390 bus. of grain aboard boats in the 
harbor Dec. 6. Forty-four have arrived, with 
several more expected. The barge Marsella 
arrived light and took on a storage cargo 
from a local elevator—G. E. T. 

Against a normal rate of 4.5 to 6 cents per 
bushel vessel men on the Great Lakes are 
getting 10 and 11 cents on storage grain to 
the lower lakes. 


How Rails Handled 1943 Grain 


At the annual meeting of the Ass’n of Ameri- 
can Railroads at Chicago recently the Car 
Service Division reported: 

This year storage space at all principal ter- 
minal markets was substantially greater, and 
consequently the carriers were faced with a 
heavy volume movement from country stations 
to terminal markets, with the advent of the 
new harvest. 

Because of the unprecedented requirements 
for high-grade cars to protect loading of war 
freight and Lend-Lease supplies, the railroads 
this year were unable to assemble a large re- 
serve supply of box cars suitable for grain 
loading, as has been possible in previous years. 

A number of elevators in the Southwest and 
Northwest have been.closed temporarily because 
of delay in receiving cars, with some grain 
being placed on the ground at a few points. 

The situation this year has been much im- 
proved over 1942 when it was necessary to 
place approximately 20 million bushels of new 
wheat on the ground on farms and at country 
stations. because of lack of adequate storage 
facilities in country and terminal elevators. 


Billing Grain to Hold Points 


The protest by the grain commission mer- 
chants of Minneapolis against Service Order 
160 led to a hearing recently of shippers and 
their representatives at which F. S. Keiser of 
the O.D.T. outlined a substitute whereby coun- 
try shippers would voluntarily pledge them- 
selves not to bill more than 30 to 35 per cent of 
their cars to hold points. 

These points are St. Cloud, Willmar, Staples, 
Thief River Falls and Glenwood. 

The grain receivers maintained that since 
Service Order 160 went into effect cars con- 
signed to Minneapolis have been subjected to 
unusual delay, due principally to congested rail- 
road terminal conditions and that by not :2op- 
ping cars for sampling at points intermediate 
to the market the delays resulted in wasteful 
transportation during a period of the most 
severe car shortage ever experienced by ship- 
pers of grain in the Northwest states. 

Afy voluntary pledge by the country shipper 
to reduce the number of cars billed to hold 
points would correspond with similar action 
taken last fall when the shipper billed his cars 
in accordance with daily suggestions issued by 
his terminal market representative. 
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Political Rate-Making Harmful 


Opposition has been voiced to the scale of 
freight rates in Southern territory, claiming 
that the South is discriminated against by 
higher rates than are’ current in Northern and 
Eastern territories. Asa result of this agitation 
14 bills or joint resolutions have been intro- 
duced in Congress for the purpose of correcting 
this alleged discrimination. 

The intent of all these proposed measures is 
to substitute the will of Congress for the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
respect to rate making. All of the bills are 
intended to bring about national uniformity in 
classification and rates. Only two or three 
would permit any exceptions or adjustments to 
be made by the Commission in classifications or 
rates and only two would permit the use of com- 
modity rates. 

Some Southerners supporting these bills have 
given_as_excuse for their support the fact that 
they want this legislative adjustment of rates 
to apply to class rates only and do not want 
commodity rates disturbed. This seems to us 
to be impossible, because we manifestly cannot 
have rate making that is half of one kind and 
half of another. If Congress is to direct the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to set up cer- 
tain scales of class rates on a nation-wide basis, 
it is but a step from that to further instruction 
by the Congress to the Commission as to the 
kind of rates that shall be set up on various 
commodities. We shall have farmers demanding 
uniformity in rates on grain, livestock, vege- 
tables, fruits, and other farm products and from 
that it will spread through action by other 
pressure groups to a point where the entire 
freight rate situation will be dictated by poli- 
tical interference. There will be the usual 
political logrolling and trading with a disre- 
gard of all the principles of scientific rate 
making, with no justice to the carriers them- 
selves and to the public who are paying the 
transportation bills. Such discriminations as 
may exist should be corrected through orderly 
channels now in existence. 

The rates on grain and all milled and proc- 
essed grain products, feeds and ingredients used 
in mixed feeds taking grain or grain products 
rates have been, through the judgment of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the co- 
operation of the railroads, brought to a point 
where through the operation of proper prin- 
ciples of transit, grain and its milled products 
can and do move to the best advantage of the 
grower, the processor and the consumer. 

To interfere with this specialized arrange- 
ment of grain rates would mean chaos for the 
milling and mixing industries and I think you 
can all imagine where you would be if transit 
and other equalizing practices were taken away 
and you were put on a flat mileage rate basis 
like the postoffice or the Railway Express. This 
is what is surely going to happen if Congress 
gets hold of the rate making privilege and 
nullifies the structure that has been built up 
thru the experience of many years —R. M. Field, 
pres. American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n. 


Moderate temperatures the first half of 
December permitted the extension of lake navi- 
gation for five days, with insurance available 
until Dec. 16. 


. 
More Machinery for Feed 

An over all increase of 105 per cent over 
the base period under L-292 is approved by the 
W.P.B. requirements committee. The use of 
tonnage as the basic factor will provide more 
machinery. The schedule has not yet been 
released by the W.P.B. 

This means that so long as tation gov- 
erning corn does not prohibit a purchaser from 
buying f.o.b. a point other than his plant and 
bearing the cost of freight to his plant, even if 
that point is in another producing area, a mixed 
feed manufacturer may use as his cost under 
MPR 378 the legal maximum f.o.b. price he 
actually paid for corn plus the freight to his 
plant. 
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Grain Movement 
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Tabor, Ia., Dee. 20.—The new ceiling price on 
corn would ‘induce the growers here to market 
corn more freely if it would net them $1.00 at 
the crib, which would mean $1.07 Randolph, Ia. 
—Hlevator Operator. 


Adel, Ia., Dec. 20.—Corn flowing to market. at 
about ‘normal rate. Farmers look for slump if 
Hitler is defeated. For price to. be only mar- 
keting factor it must near the extreme pr.ces 
of last war.—Vern _Danilson. 


Barnard, S. Dit 


“Dec. 17.—No corn moving 
here. Farmers are short of corn. A price of 


$1.25 at Chicago would insure freer marketing 
of corn. We do not believe the defeat of Hitler 
would bring a slump in the corn market. —Bar- 
nard Co-operative Ass’n. 


Independence, Ia., Dec. 20.—The new price 
eeiling for corn ($1.16 per bu., Chicago) has in- 
duced growers in this area to market corn more 


freely. We believe there should be no ceiling 
at all. The defeat of Hitler will not’ cause a 
slump in the corn market in the opinion of 


growers hereabouts.—Wapsie Mill Co. 

Portland, Ore.—Receipts of grain during No- 

vember aS compared with November, 1942, 
shown in parentheses, expressed in bushels were 
as follows: Wheat, 659,592 (697,598); corn, 23,- 
620 (94,071); oats, 213,483 (138,029); rye, 1,665; 
barley, 242,220 (116,527); yellow milo, le 
bright yellow milo, 11,9381; flaxseed, 163,598 (138, - 
552); hay, tons, 651 (390).—C. W. Wright, chief 
grain inspector, Oregon Dept. of Agr. 
Eagle Grove, Ia., Dec. 20.—The new ceiling 
for corn has not induced growers in this _dis- 
trict to market corn more freely, The defeat 
of Hitler might possibly cause a temporary 
slump in the corn market. As to what ceiling 
price would insure freer marketing of corn, that 
price cannot be determined. If the government 
would make a definite statement that this was 
the price for 1943 and no higher, a lot of corn 
would be moved.—Potgeter Grain Co., H, M. 
Helgevold, mgr. 

Aberdeen, S. D.—Ceilings have simply in- 
ereased the price feeders’ pay to farmers and 
have cut the elevator out of the picture as ele- 
vators keep records and face penalties if they 
exceed ceilings. Growers are not worrying 
about effect defeat of Hitler would have on 
price of corn; that is too far ahead for them, A 
price that would force feeders to dump their 
light hogs on the market rather than pay ceil- 
ing price, this we would not recommend.—South 
Dakota Wheat Growers Ass'n. 


Brookings, 8. D., Dec. 20.—Considerable corn 
coming in since the raise in ceiling price. This 
on account of having been waiting for the raise. 
Mostly selling surplus that is not well cribbed 
in order to get it out before snow drifts in. An- 
other 10¢ would bring in much more corn but 
that would be more on account of it being too 
high for -feeding than for any other reason. 
Oats and barley now being sold and corn bought 
for feed. Defeat of Hitler, they believe, will 
tye: Te: temporary slump in price.—Farmers Co- 
op. Co. 


The money supply of the United States 
on Dec. 1 was $120,000,000,000, compared with 
the pre-war level of $60,000,000,000. 


Grading Record Sheets 


Elevator men will find the new type of Grain 
Grading Record sheets as put out by Seedburo 
Equipment Company, a great convenience. 
Heretofore this information has usually been 
put down on various size pieces of scratch 


Grading Record Sheet 


‘paper. The use of uniform sheets will make 
it easier to handle the information. Then too, 
the sheets which are size 3% x 5”, have space 
for filling in weight per bushel test, damage, 
foreign material, splits and dockage, as well as 
meter reading, chart moisture, sample tempera- 
ture, correction (plus or minus) and corrected 
moisture. Punched hole at top for hanging 
sheet on thermometer or on wall. 


1943 Version of the Beatitudes 


Blessed are the brain trusters at Washington 
who are making our rules and regulations 
that they do not exceed their authority. 

Blessed are the grain men who have sold their 
corn at a profit and have not violated the 
OPA. They should inherit a crown. 

Blessed are the Lewisites who contributed heay- 
ily, for they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed is the farmer who did not raise too 
much of this or to little of that for he shall 
not be penalized. 

Blessed is he who has made out his income tax 
without error lest more shall be taken away 
from him. 

Blessed are they who have cleaned up all scrap 
metal and rubber around their premises; they 
shall help win the war. 

Blessed are they who have bought all govern- 
ment bonds possible for they shall inherit 
the peace. 

Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers Assn. 
C. S Latchawe Secretary. 


O.P.A. Getting Tough on 
Price Violators 


Buyers and sellers of corn who may suppose 
that penalties are the same as under the original 
order are warned that the provisions of the new 
order are more drastic, as follows: 

Sec. 15, Evasive Practices: “The price limita- 
tions set forth in this regulation shall not be 
evaded, whether by direct or indirect methods, 
in connection with any offer, solicitation, agree- 
ment, sale, delivery, purchase, or receipt of or 
relating to corn, alone or in conjunction with 
any other commodity, or by way of commission, 
service, transportation, or other charge, dis- 
count, premium, or other privilege, or by tying 
agreement, or other trade understanding, or by 
any other means.” 

Sec. 16, Enforcement: “Persons violating 
any provisions of this regulation are subject to 
the criminal penalties, civil enforcement actions, 
and suits for treble damages, and proceedings 
for suspension of licenses, provided for by the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended. Persons having evidence of any vio- 
lation of this regulation are urged to communi- 
cate with the nearest field, state or regional 
office of OPA, or with the principal office in 
Washington.” 

Sec. 17, Licensing: “The provisions of Li- 
censing Order No. 1, licensing all persons who 
make sales under price control, are applicable to 
all sellers subject to this regulation. A sellers’ 
license may be suspended for violations of the 
license or of one or more applicable price 
schedules or regulations. A person whose li- 
cense is suspended may not, during the period 
of suspension. make any sale for which his 
license has been suspended.” 


Rumania’s wheat crop has been estmated 
at 3,600,000 tons, compared with normal annual 
requirements of about 2,765,000 tons. 


Since June 30, 1943, the use of edible seed 
meals as fertilizer has been prohibited, all of it 
being directed into feed channels. Food Pro- 
duction Order No. 12, Revision 2, issued Nov. 
9 provides for the distribution of a limited 
quantity of edible cotton-seed meal for use in 
fertilizer. 


Australia’s wheat harvest (which com- 
mences in November) will probably amount to 
only 89,000,000 bus. in 1943, announced the 
Australian Wheat Board. This compares with 
an annual average of 156,000,000 bus. in the 
past 8 years and a record crop of 210,000,000 
bus. in 1939-40. 


Matanzas, Cuba, is offering the benefits of 
a duty free import zone to all shippers in the 
Western hemisphere. It is the only free zone 
in the Island, has a good harbor and ware- 
houses. Its advantages will be explained on 
application to the Compania Commercial Mari- 
tima de Matanzas, S. A. 
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Chicago, Il]—Louis Ambler, Jr., for the 
past eight years elevator superintendent for The 
Glidden Co. has taken a position in the sales and 
service department of the Richardson Scale Co. 

Washington, D. C.—Civilian repair shops 
will get steel, copper and aluminum, as_ well 
as materials and parts, under an order issued 
Noy. 26 by the Office of Civilian requirements. 
The order indicates improvement in supplies of 
the major controlled materials, including copper 
wire, hitherto one of the big bottlenecks in elec- 
trical production and repairs. Repairmen will 
be required to file with their suppliers a simple 
certification declaring themselves eligible for 


=== 


SS 


the priority rating granted for maintenance, 
repair operating equipment. 
Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville Drying 


Machine Co., manufacturers of drying equip- 
ment used chiefly in recovery of grains from 
brewery and distillery operation, but also largely 
in chemicals, has been merged with the Ameri- 
can Transportation Corporation, through inter- 
change of stock, in which A. W. Lissauer, presi- 
dent of the Louisville Co., which he has headed 
since 1923, receives 7,667 shares of General 
American Transportation stock for his 50,040 
shares of Louisville Drying Co., of which he 
was sole owner. The company, formed more 
than fifty years ago, has done a particularly 
good business in furnishing equipment for 
brewers and distillers in drying and recovery of 
spent grains, after alcoholic product has been 
extracted. A. W. Lissauer will continue in 
charge of the Louisville division, as the local 
company will be operated as a subsidiary of 
the new owners.—A. W.-W. 


Limitation of Construction 
under L-4| 


In most cases, except where the construction 
is of a special kind, you must get permission 
from the War Production Board. for construc- 
tion. This permission (sometimes called “au- 
thorization to begin construction”) must not be 
confounded with preference ratings or priori- 
ties. If a construction job is allowed, either 
because it is not of the kind restricted by this 
order or because permission has been obtained, 
it may still be necessary to get preference rat- 
ings for the materials and fixtures which are 


needed. On the other hand, if you have ratings 
for materials, or materials on hand, you may 


still have to get permission to use them for a 
particular construction job. 

Construction covered by this order 
putting up or altering any sort of a structure, 
including a building, road, bridge, dam, sewer, 
and similar jobs also the installing of equipment 
or fixtures. Certain special kinds of construc- 
tion are excepted. 

NO PERMISSION is needed for a $5,000 
factory, plant or other industrial unit which is 
used for the manufacture, processing or assem- 
bling of any goods, except that the limit is $200 
if the goods are listed on Schedule A at the 
end of this order of if the productive floor area 
of the unit upon completion of construction is 
less than 10,000 square feet. 

$200 for any other kind of construction. 


NO PERMISSION ‘is required for construc- 
tion necessary to prevent threatened loss of 
farm products, where immediate construction is 
determined by the United States Department of 
Agriculture to be essential to the agricultural 
program. 


includes 


Wheat ground by reporting mills during 
the four months of the current crop year prior 
to Nov. 1 amounted to 177,136,158 bus., against 
174,649,940 bus. during the like period of 1942, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census. 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yleld 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Rockford, Neb., 
prospects very poor, 
since July.—A. L. Burroughs, 
Grain Co. 

Toronto, Ont., Dee. 10.—The condition of fall 
wheat and fall rye is described as spotty. Most 
fields are going into the winter with very little 
top growth. The open season has assisted in 
promoting growth to a certain extent. Substan- 
tial increases in acreages of fall wheat are re- 
ported, with about normal seeding of fall rye.— 
The Ontario Dept. of Agr. Crop Report. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Dec. 13.—During the 
week the state was benefited by light to mod- 
erate rains, ranging from one-half inch to over 
two inches, and covering all areas excepting 
parts of the Panhandle, stated the Oklahoma 
Weekly Crop and Weather Bulletin. Daily 
temperatures were generally favorable for 
plant growth, being reported in the middle 60’s 
during mid- week. However, temperatures dur- 
ing most nights were sub-freezing. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Dec. 20.—Oklahoma 
weekly report says: Mid-week rains and snow 
brought moisture to all parts of state. Pan- 
handle section was blanketed by several inches 
of snow. Rains fell slowly and generally were 
well absorbed with little run-off. Although ideal 
for crops and soil preparation rains did little 
towards alleviating shortage of stock water. 
While temperatures were too low for maximum 
germination and plant growth in some sections 
there was a decided improvement on the fall- 
sown crops. 

Dodge City, Kan., Dec. 10.—At this writing, 
we are receiving our first good snow of the sea- 
son, about 5 inches, wetyand heavy and laying 
well on fields. This moisture will be quite bene- 
ficial. following a several-months’ dry period. 
Moisture so far for the year for the Dodge City 
station has been only about 60% of normal. This 
storm is quite general over the western half of 
the state. It will tend to stop the harvesting 
and delivery of grain sorghums as well as in- 
erease the demand for all feed grains, hay and 
roughage.—J. F. Moyer, secy., Kansas Grain, 
Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 


Dec. 16.—New wheat crop 
No moisture to speak of 
megr., Rockford 


Trading in December grain futures on all 
U. S. exchanges ceased Dec. 22 as required by 
law. 


CCC Wheat Loans 


Commodity Credit Corporation through Dec. 
11, 1943, had completed 118,677 loans on 124,- 
483,945 bus. of 1943 wheat in the amount of 
$155,537,532.84. The average amount advanced 
was $1.25 per bushel, which includes some 
transportation charges from the area of produc- 
tion to warehouse locations. On the same date 
last year 493,077 loans had been completed on 
365,091,202 bus. Loans by states follow: 


Farm Warehouse 


States of Stored Stored Amount 
Origin (bushels) (bushels) Advanced 
ALK Hy. an dehien 0” eee 3,463 §$ 4,147.53 
Calif... = eee 4 156,587 205,563 470,338.67 
COG teenies 1,211,802 3,073,532 5,360,393.79 
Del ass shea 1,820 163,943 241,215.28 
Idaho |, ia2<hae 636,180 1,171,721 2,048,673.75 
Viiv Act ae 9.949 117,869 170,937.55 
Pods ene eee 84 43,850 59,209.99 
LOWE” 5 x.4. cue 11,707 218,142 303,781.82 
Kans." * ¢ deees 4,965, 693 18,098,880 29,889,202.48 
BY 02 deere cea ce 45,495 62,025.00 
MG? bv hte coe 480 157,830 664,219.58 
ROH no tA 3,452 2,266 7,386.11 
Mia. ata 1,103,745 2,059,161 4,074,281.07 
MEE oes Felice 3,174 126,273 168,625.97 
Mont. cvaeeee a 504,028 4,075,205 13,354,614.10 
Webi Pat ence 432,784 5,198,412 12,190,485.18 
DS ee ee eh Bate 10,763 16,131.01 
New Mex. 129,191 412,953 783,580.07 
5S 8 eee 700) aes 1,081.52 
N. Dak. Sa v- 15,198,907 14,147,051 36,561,790.41 
3) eee 1,567 59,266 81,445.83 
CGS Seca vcs 497,633 6,610,101 8,918,159.04 
OWS a5 eee 1,312,066 3,942,7 6,438,014.73 
St es 1,816 111,718 163,279.79 
Ss. 50724 ame 1,937,941 2,780,436 5,900,977.80 
POW Sseaccvss5) eee 77,380 107,498.35 
Texas rn , 784,187 11,930,154 16,355,115.72 
Utah ers ey 180,352 31,271 241,660.07 
Va. ann winter stela 535 35,145 51,968.27 
Wash SOR er 1,647,700 6,564,407 9,651,398.64 
BP ey ees 410, 443 564,357 1,200,893.72 
xi). 42,144,579 82,339,366 $155,537,532. 
Total liquida- bie le ae 

<IONS Hak a 587,609 10,702,480 14,205, 242.87 


Small Rye Crop 


One of the most notable features of the final 
crop figures is the small rye crop, down to_ 30,- 
781,000 bus., against 57,673,000 bus. in 1942. Even 
with the short erop and the heavy consumption 
of grains for food and feed the demands for rye 
have not been urgent enough to advance prices 
to a parity level which all other grains have 
reached or exceeded. The visible supply of rye 
is now 20,192,000 bus., against 18,922,000 bus. a 
year ago. Chicago holds almost half the visible 
rye stocks.—Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Canada's Crop of 1943 


J. G. Fraser, mgr. of The North-West Line 
Elevators Ass’n, Winnipeg, Man., has estimated 
the crop based on the acreage figures issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1943. The 
yields per acre are compiled from returns re- 
ceived from 93% of country points in the three 
Prairie Provinces. 


Manitoba: Spring wheat, yield per acre: 24.6, 
36,376,000; Durum wheat, 23.0, 3,709,900; all 
wheat, 40,085,990; oats, 39.5, 64,444,200; barley, 
aCe 70,464,100; 


Saskatchewan: Spring wheat, yield per acre: 
16.1, 162,560,100; Durum wheat, 18.1, 2,952,100; 
all wheat, 33.8, 219,091,600; barley, 24.6, 81,573,- 
600; rye, 11.4, 3,874,900; flax, 6.1, 12,714,800. 


Alberta: Spring wheat, yield per acre: 16.6, 
80,017,000; Durum wheat, 17.2, 149,600; all wheat, 
80,166,600; oats, 34.6, 127,189,600; barley, 25.5, 57,- 
094,500; rye, 12.7, 1,297,900; flax, 6,0, 2,400,000. 


Ageregate: Spring wheat, seed acreage, 16,- 
895,900; yield per acre, 17. , 278,953,100; Drum 
wheat, seeded acreage, 333, 100; yield per acre, 
20.4, 6,811,600; all wheat, 285,764,700; oats, seeded 
acreage, 11,789,500; yield per acre, 34.8, 410,725, - 
400; barley, seeded acreage, 7,896,000; yield per 
acre, 26.5, 209,132,200; rye, seeded acreage, 498,- 
100; yield per acre, 11.9, 5,934,400; flax, seeded 
acreage, 2,768,400; yield per acre, 6.4, 17,642,400. 


rye, 13.6, 761,600; flax, 8.9, 2,527,—— 
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Government Crop Report 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 20—The Crop Re- 
porting Board of the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture reports the acreage seeded to winter wheat 
as 47,127,000, against 37,834,000 in 1942. Altho 
it is rather early to fotecast the yield, the pros- 
pect on Dec. 1 was 11.2 bus. per acre, against 
actual yield in the fall of 1943 of 14 bus. The 
indicated production is 526,957,000 bus. against 
529,606,000 in 1943. The condition Dec. 1 was 
69 per cent, against 88 per cae year ago. 

Rye acreage seeded is 4,922,000, against 5, 
805,000 acres a year ago, and ‘the’ condition is 
76 against 86 per cent a year ago. 


Parity and Farm Prices 


PARITY 
Bar- Soy- 
Date Wheat Corn Oats Rye ley beans 
Jan, 15..139.7 1014 63 113.8 97.8 
Feb. 15..141.4 102.7 63.8 115.2 99 154 
Mar. 15..142.3 103.4 64.2 115.9 (99.7 155 
Apr. 15..143.2 104.0 64.6 116.6 100.3 156 
May 15.,144.1 104.6 65.0 117.4 100.9 166.0 
June 15.145. 105.0 65.4 118.0 102.0 1567.0 
July 15..146.0 106.0 65.8 119.0 1021 1658.9 
Aug. 15..146.0 106.0 65.8 119.0 102.0 158.0 
Sept. 15..146.0 106.0 65.8 119.0 102.0 158.0 
Oct. 15..147.0 107.0 66.2 120.0 103.0 59.0 
Nov. 15..148.0 107.0 66.0 120.0 103.0 a 
FARM PRICES 
Jan. 15..117.5 88 52.5 61.3 68.3 159 
Feb. 15..119.5 90.4 655.5 64.1 70.7 160 
Mar. 15..122.7 94.8 68.4 68.9 74.8 165 
Apr. 15..122.3 100.2 61.1 69.5 77.3 167 
May 15—122.8 103.4 61.2 71.9 “76.8 73720 
June 15 .124.0 106.0 64.8 79.7 83:9) (1780 
July 15..126.0 108.0 65.6 90.9 92.0 170.0 
Aug. 15..127.0 109.0 65.2 88.4 92.9 168.0 
Sept. 15..130.0 109.0 69.6 94.9 96.5 169.0 
Oct. 15..135.0 107.0 74.4 101.0 103.0 180.0 
Nov. 15..137.0 105.0 75.0 102.0 103.0 180.0 


United States Grain Crops for 58 Years 


Estimates of the U. S. Department of Agriculture of. wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and 
soybean crops of the United States from 1886 to 1943, in bushels, are as follows, three ciphers 


omitted: 


—————_W heat —_——_—__- 
Winter Spring All 

513,540 
490,761 
423,867 
504,370 
449,042 
677,543 
611,854 
505,795 


529,606 306,692 * 836,298 


Corn, 

All Oats Rye Barley Soybeans 
1,782,767 682,312 23,854 73,502 wis alate 
1,604,549 696,175 22,548 72,395. yaaa 
2,250,632 773,139 28,417 76,980" "ia 
2,294,289 831,047 29,524 80,790 \-~ weer 
1,650,446 609,122 26,378 9,880, “aa aars 
2,335,804 836,789 29,541 4,160 $ 
1,897,412 721,824 28,713 96,270 = eo oie 
1,900,401 707,129 26,700 87,109 . 
1,615,016 750,009 26,758 74,211 
2,534,762 924,858 29,636 104,475 
2,671,048 774,929 31,858 97,479 
2,287,628 829,525 31,137 102,575 
2,351,323 842,205 29,062 8,1 
2,645,796 937,173 26,001 118,161 
2,661,978 945,483 27,413 6,588 
1,715,752 799,812 30,773 123,800 
2,773,954 1,076,899 33.877 146,207 
2,515,093 85,4 28,932 149,335 

,686,624 1,011,556 28,461 166,103 
2,954,148 1,104,395 31,173 171,639 ose 
3,032,910 1,022,715 29,609 179,148 inven 
2,613,797 801,144 28,247 150,534 iene 
2,566,742 829,308 28,650 170,780 re 
2,611,157 1,013,909 0,08 173,069 osieag 
2,852,794 1,106,162 29,098 142,419 ats 
2,474,635 885,527 31,398 145,074 Are 
2,947,842 1,353,273 37,911 196,927 ear 
2,272,540 1,039,131 40,390 158,820 sere 
2,523,750 1,066,328 42,120 LIT 7h Re 
2,829,044 1,435,270 46,751 206,976 ae 
2,425,206 1,188,969 43,089 159,157 ia 
2,908,242 1,442,519 60,321 182,209 Peate: & 
2,441,249 1,428,611 83,421 225,067) seca 
2,678,541 1,106,603 78,659 131,086. 0 27 -acoam 
3,070,604 1,444,291 61,915 171,045° ae 
2,928,442 1,045,270 61,023 132,702 ‘ 
2,707,306 1,147,905 100,986 152,908 wa 
2,875,292 1,227,18 55,961 158,994; sua 
2,298,071 1,424,422 59,076 167,314 4,947 
2,853,083 1,410,336 42,779 192,779 4,875 
2,574,511 1,141,941 35,361 164,467 5,239 
2,677,671 1,093,097 52,111 240,057 6,938 
2,714,535 1,318,977 38,591 329.625 7,880 
2,535,546 1,118,414 35,482 280,242 9,398 
2,065,273 1,277,379 46,275 303,752 13,471 
2,588,509 1,126,913 32,290 198,543 16,782 
2,906,873 1,246,548 40,639 302,042 . 14,975 
2,351,658 731,500 21,150 155.825 10,146 
1,377,126 525,889 16.045 118,348 3,09 
2,296,669 1,194,902 58,597 285,774 44,378 
1,524,317 89,100 25,554 147,452 29,983 
2,644,995 1,146,258 49,449 219,635 45,272 
2,642,238 ,053,8 55,039 252,139 62,729 
2,619,137 87,215 39,249 76.298 87,409 
2,449,200 1,235,628 40,601 309.235 77,374 
2,672,541 1,176,107 45,191 358,709 106,712 

175,154 1,358,730 57,341 426,150 209,559 
3. 076,159 1,143,867 30,781 322,187 195,762 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are re be welcome. 


Duluth, Minn., Dec. 18.—Three cargoes of 
Canadian grain screenings amounting to about 
4,500 tons were unloaded here last week for 

* distribution to various points in this country. 


Big Rock, Ill., Dec. 15.—Beans and corn all 


harvested. Some new corn moving; all beans 
gone to market but no bean meal coming 
back.—Albert Loch, mgr., Big Rock Farmers 


Co-op. Co. 


Newton, Ia., Dec. 20.—Farmers selling very 
little corn. We think ceiling should be 10c 
higher. Think there will be a good market even 
if Hitler is defeated. Plenty of money in bank 
so farmers are not forced to sell to get money.— 
Denniston & Partridge Co. 


Rockford, Neb., Dec. 16.—Business has been 
very poor here until corn regulations. were 
changed. Now we are getting a movement to 
our elevator. Before this change a_ great 
amount of corn was trucked into Kansas. Move- 
ment of wheat and oats slow.—A. L. Burroughs, 
megr., Rockford Grain Co. 


Haldane, Ill., Dec. 20.—The new O.P.A. ceil- 
ing for corn has not induced the growers of this 
district to market corn more freely. I believe 
a price ceiling of $1.25 would insure freer mar- 
keting of corn. It is possible the defeat of 
Hitler could bring a slump in the corn market, 
poet Beulke, mgr., Haldane Farmers Eleva- 
tor Co. 


Oblong, Ill., Dec. 20.—We do not believe the 
price by the O.P.A. has had much affect on the 
movement of corn. We believe the propaganda 
and agitation by the consumer—(‘‘Living costs 
too high’) and the producer—(‘‘We do not get 
enough for what we sell and have to pay too 
much for what we buy’’) has had more to do 
with the normal marketing than the price.— 
Mont Eagle Milling Co., Sam’l A. Glezen. 


Spokane, Wash.—Wheat inspections at the 
Spokane terminal during November totaled 1,425 
earloads or approximately 2,351,200 bus., nearly 
double the second high in the northwest-Great 
Falls, Mont., with 825 carloads, Seattle was 
third, 711 cars; Portland 587, Pasco 526. Mon- 
tana wheat inspected in the Pacific northwest, 
principally at Spokane, totaled 426 carloads in 
Nig oa and 2,789 carloads since July 1st.— 
SK. soe 


Fairbury, Ill., Dec: 20.—New ceiling has not 
brought any great corn movement. High mois- 
ture content and heavy discounts holding corn 
back until it dries out a little more. Present 
eeiling high enough, growers expect it to hold 
where it is. Hitler defeat might cause slight 
temporary decline account prospective man 
power relief, but world has to be fed and all we 
have will be badly needed.—S. C. Van Horne 
Grain Co. 

New Orleans, La.—Receipts and shipments of 
grains during November, compared with Novem- 
ber, 1942, shown in parentheses, expressed in 
bushels were as follows: Receipts, wheat, 81,- 


864 (14,000); corn, 418,387 (237,758); oats, (29,- 
859); rye, (19,889); barley, (29,925); shipments, 
wheat, 161,473 (28,792) ae 189,409 (118,500); 


oats, 24,000 (23,625); pies 9/000); barley, 1,600 
(16,000); kafir, (19,800) of Wilkie, chief in- 
spector, New Orleans eoekd of Trade. 


Topeka, Kan., Dec. 15.—In a letter to Marvin 
Jones, W.F.A., for emergency allocations of 
protein supplements to Kansas stockmen, Gov. 
Schoeppel wrote: ‘‘Our livestock situation is 
desperate. This is especially true in the range 
country of western Kansas. The ground is cov- 
ered with snow. Protein in feed in the form of 
eake or pellets is the only solution. We must 
have protein concentrates at once to prevent 
serious loss and depreciation of herds.’ 


Decatur, Ill., Dee, 18.—The colder weather has 
further stepped up the demand for feedstuffs 
with only limited supplies available. With the 
large hog population and more milk cows and 
chickens, the demand for mixed feeds has never 
been heavier and corn disappearance larger. The 
demand for cash corn is urgent but country of- 
ferings are practically to the vanishing point. 
There is some indication of increased offerings 
arte the first of the year.—Baldwin Flevator 


Toledo, O.—Receipts and shipments of grain 
during November compared with November, 
1942, shown in parentheses, expressed in bushels 
were: Receipts, wheat, 1,116,775 (1,392,230); 
corn, 380.800 M972, 800); oats, 210,000 (1,012,770); 
rye, 39,000 (156, 000): barley, gba. 500 (420, 000);: 
soybeans, 598,400 (454,400);' sh ipments, wheat, 
513,400 (372, 300) ; corn, 44,800 (777,600): oats, 
151,200 (317,100); rye, 159, 000 (120,000); barley, 
178. ai (132, 000); soybeans, 480,000 (212,800).— 
A. BE, Sehultz, seey., Toledo Board of Trade. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain during November as compared with No- 
vember, 1942, shown in parentheses, expressed 
in bushels were as follows: Rece: pts, wheat, 
669,000 (574,000); corn, 2,636,000 (2,352, 000) ; oats, 
397,500 (132,000) ; rye, — (1,500); soybeans, TTA, = 
000 (4,500); shipments, wheat, 446,000 (624,000); 
corn, 1,385,000 (1,898,000); oats, 327,500 (244,000); 
rye, — (1,200); barley, 26,000; soybeans, 708,600 
A12,000).—Edd A. Manlove, secy., Indianapolis 
Board of Trade. 

Ottawa, Ont., Dec. 16.—The following quan- 
tities of wheat and coarse grain were delivered 
from farms in western Canada the week ended 
Dec. 9, expressed in bushels: Wheat, 6,071,519; 
oats, 1,633,518; barley, 1,773,319; rye, 92,500; 
flaxseed, 182,997; delivered since Aug. 1, 1943, 
compared with the like period a year ago, 
shown in parentheses, expressed in bushels: 
Wheat, 101,432,232 (27,141,894); oats, 47,131,545 
(43,316,854); barley, 39,217,192 (38,030,195); rye, 
932,928 (2,961,748); flaxseed, 13,021,926 (10,096,- 
ries A. Cudmore, M.A., Dominion Statis- 
ician. 


Illiopolis, Tll., Dec. 20.—We have been buying 
more corn since the new ceiling prices were 
announced. We believe the farmers generally 
think the defeat of Hitler would bring about 
higher prices. No matter how high the price 
there is a certain number of farmers who al- 
ways think it will go higher. The farmers as 
a class here are hoping for the passage of the 
anti-subsidy bill because they believe it would 
bring about much higher nrices. The farm 
bloc is in the saddle and nothing less than $2.00 
(price ceiling on corn) will appease them.— 
Mansfield-Ford Grain Co. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain during November as compared with No- 
vember, 1942, shown in parentheses, expressed 
in bushels were as follows: Receipts, wheat, 4,- 
056,200 (1,638,000); corn, 4,699.400 (2.381 000); 
oats, 462,200 (128,000); rye, 100,000 (81,000) ; bar- 
ley, 323,200 (224,000); sovbeans, 5,201,600 (324,- 
000); kafir, 953,400 (11,200); hay (tons), 1.104 
(84); shipments, wheat, 4,810,400 (1,879,500); 
corn, 1,652,500 (1,222,500); oats, 544,800 (202,000); 
rye, 79,500 (64,500); barley, 260,800 (62,400); soy- 
beans, 2,884,800 (48,000); kafir, 1,086,400 (4.200); 
hay (tons), 780 (84).—W. J. Krings, secy.-treas., 
Merchants Exchange. 


Fort William, Ont.—Receipts and shipments 
of grain in November as compared with Novem- 
ber, 1942, shown in parentheses, expressed ‘n 
bushels were as follows: Receipts, wheat, 41,- 
200,311 (4,549,265); corn, 11,757 (1.408): oats, 1)- 
622.700 (14,461,310); rye, 45 7799 (126,166); barley, 
407,903 (6.000,501): flaxseed. 1,286,360 (4,327,078) : 
mixed grain, 36,224 (44,909); shipments, wheat, 
61,942,426 (28.943,360); corn. 5,949 (1,408); oats, 
4,182,910 (9,767,103): rve, 3,634,213 (205.252); bar- 
ley. 4.265,145 (4,852,906); flaxseed, 3,032,387 (2,- 
801,360); mixed grain, 35,704 (6,500).—E. A. 
Ursell, statistician, Board of Grain Commission- 
ers. 

Ottawa, Ont.—The Aug. 1 to Dec. 9 total 
movement of grain to the Tinited States was 
86.921,953 bus. of wheat, 22,359,616 bus. of oats, 
15,452.773 bus. of barley, 4,144,045 bus. of rye 
and 6,290,988 bus. of flax. Shipments of grain 
from Canada to the United States in the week 
ending Dec. 9 were composed of 7,269,699 his. 
of wheat via vessel, 553.828 via rail; 1,170.510 
bus. of oats via vessel, 274,787 via ra‘l of which 
4,497 were from Pacific Coast Terminals; 220,722 
bus. of wheat, 228,937 of oats, 89,754 of barley 
from western elevators via rail; 7,269,699 hus. 
of wheat, 457,840 of barley, 181,579 of rye, 237,- 
994 bus. of flax and 1,170,510 bus. of oats via 
vessel and 35,000 bus. of oats via rail from Fort 
William-Port Arthur; and 233,106 bus. of wheat, 
6,853 bus. of oats via rail from eastern eleva- 
tors.—Domin‘on Bureau of Statistics. 

[Concluded on page 509] 
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Reduction in Flax Marketing Due 
to Desire for Reduced Income 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 18.—Final Govern- 
ment report on this year’s domestic flax crop 
estimates production to be 52,008,000 bus. com- 
pared with last year’s final of 41,058,000 bus. and 
the 1932-41 average of 14,226,000 bus. The y‘eld 
this year was 8.9 bus. per acre compared to 
the ten-year average of 7.3 bus. The acreage 
this year was 5,867,000, the largest on record 
for the United States. 

Prices for flaxseed at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth have remained unchanged at the ceiling of 
$3.05 during the present week. Considering the 
difficulty of securing cars and the fact that 
farmers have been holding their seed back un- 
til Jan. 1, awaiting the end of the present tax- 
able year, the receipts this week at Minne- 
apolis of 198 cars appear reasonably large. Ac- 
cording to our estimate, there are 8 or 9 mil- 
lion bushels of flaxseed still to come forward 
to the Northwestern terminals. 


One possible reason for the comparatively 
slow movement of the domestic flax crop dur- 
ing the past few weeks has been the persistent 
rumor throughout the country that there will 
be an advance in ceiling prices on our domestic 
flaxseed. We have checked this rumor with the 
Commodity Credit Corporat’on this week and 
are advised that it is unfounded. 


In regard to support prices for the next crop 
year, it is probable that there will be an an- 
nouncement sometime early in 1944. This sea- 
son’s support price is $2.85 f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
If present support prices for soybeans. which 
are $1.80 Decatur, are advanced for the new 
crop year, and there appears to be some possi- 
bility that this might occur, then certainly there 
should also be an increase in the support prices 
for domestic flaxseed if we are to achieve the 
planted acreage planned by the Government for 
the spring of 1944.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Open Interest in Future 


Deliveries 


As reported by the Compliance Branch of the 
Food Distribution Administration the open in- 
terest in all futures on the Chicago Board of 


Trade recently has been as follows, in 1000 
bus. : 

Barley Oats Rye 
June 26 5 5 15,574 39,357 
July 3 15,500 37,189 
July 10 15,222 36,338 
July 17 16,217 38,137 
July 24 17,361 38,919 
July 31 17,990 38,179 
Aug. 17,885 38,642 
Aug. 18,991 40,890 
Aug. 19.180 40,653 
Aug. 19,437 38,354 
Sept 20,277 37,239 
Sept ae 20,316 38,088 
Sept. 9 18,897 39,020 
Sept Bie 19,186 38,206 
OC Been: sour Disa aae wee sete 19.817 38,668 
Oct. poe 20,264 38,638 
Oct. 631 19,460 37,447 
Oct. 939 19,731 40,177 
Oct. 1,281 19,665 41,998 
Nov. 1,493 19,233 42.991 
Nov. 1559 18,940 42.568 
Nov 1,405 17,485 42,227 
Nov 1,420 16,941 41,626 
Dec 1,576 17,002 39,194 
Dee 1,339 14,688 38,841 
Dec 1,324 15,331 39,680 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, rye, oats, 
kets in cents per bushel, have been as "follows: 


and barley for May davon at the leading mar- 


Wheat 
Option Dec. Dee. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
High Low 9 10 als’ 13 14 15 16 17 18 20 21 
Chicagoy 5 joan... -% 1675 146% 16334 16434 16614 16654 166% 16714 166%4 165% 165% 167% 165% 
Minneapolis ...... 159% 139% 15546 15654 158% 1585 158% 158%, 157% 157% 157% 158% 1574% 
Kansas’ City .;... 1594g 13914 15514 1h65% 152 152% 15816 159% 1585 157% 157% 158% 157% 
Duluth, durum 156%, 14014 4, 152% 154 155% 156% 155144 156% 156%4 155% 155 ako LOD 
Milwaukee ........ 1575, 146% 16315 16434 16614 16614 167 16714 16645 165% 166 167% 
Rye 
Chicged s,s. aes wenn 12634 100% 119% 11914 12014 122% 121% 123% 124% 123% 123 12394 126 124% 
Minneapolis ...... 121% 94 114% 114% 115% 117% 11756 118% 119% 119 118% 119% 121% 120% 
Milwaukee ........ 12634 100%, 119% 11914 120% 122% 192 123% 124% 12334 128 123% 126 owes 
VIM BID EE he visinip «2)0 24 921% 117% 11756 118% 119% 121%, 121% 122%4 121% 120% 121% 123% 1235 
Oats 
hiceeo wer. .s. +6 81 67%, 765% 7614 7714 79 79% 803% 804% 793, 79% 79 80% 7934 
Minneapolis, ae 62%, 74% he 15% 77 17% T1% 78 11% 17% T1% TR 17% 
Milwaukee ....... 80% 673% 76%, 763% 773% 79% 793%, 803% 80% 79% 79% 179 80% te 
Barley 
Minneapolis ...... 116 «106% 112 112 1135 115% .... 114% 115% 114% 115 114% 116 116 
HIGHS Or Pep «5s mes 123% 113% 119 120%4 123 12214 122%, 123 12134 121% 122% 12344 1223% 
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The Cost of Drying Grain 


Elevator Cost 


Elevator cost of drying grain is invariably expressed in cents per bushel based on number of wet bushels handled—i. e., elevator cost 
per bushel (wet basis). When grain is dried this elevator charge or cost per bushel (wet basis) has to be distributed over a fewer number 
of dried bushels imgorder to get the correct elevator cost per bushel (dry basis). This table shows the correct elevator cost per bushel (dry 
basis) for the various drying ranges and the various elevator costs per bushel (wet basis). Elevator cost per bushel (dry basis) must be 
added to the shrinkage cost per bushel (Shown in “Shrinkage Cost” Table Series) in order to arrive at the complete cost per bushel of 
drying grain. * ‘ 

Complete drying costs are made up of 2 parts: , 
Cost of shrinkage in weight (which includes both evaporation loss and invisible loss)—as shown in “Shrinkage Cost” table series— 
and 

2. Elevator cost of drying or handling—as shown in “Elevator Cost’ chart below. 
If “Shrinkage Cost” table series is not available you may figure it as follows: cost per bushel (wet basis) X % increase in cost 
= shrinkage cost per bushel of drying. 


PAGE NO. | 3% | 34% | 4% | 44% | 5% | 5%4R | 6% | 64% | 7% | 7%% 
Reduction Reduction Reduction Reduction Reductlon Reduction Reductlon Reduction Reduction Reductlor 
E- 1 In Molsture | In Molsture | In Molsture | In Moisture | In Molsture | In Molsture | In Molsture | In Moisture | In Molsture | in Molsture 


A =k ee Drying From | Drying From | Drying From | Drying From | Drying From | Drying From } Drying From | Drying From | Drying From | Drying From 
This table holds | 184 t0 1534 | 19 to 151s | 1914to 1514 | 20 to15s | Wrsto 15s | 21 to15y4 | 2W4toldre | 22 tolde | 222tols1, | 23 to 1514 
k 18 to15 1814 to 15 19 to 15 1916 to 15 20 to 15 2014 to 15 21 to 15 2114 to 15 22> «to 15 2214 to 15 
good for Corn— BAW) iyi to14s | 18 toss | 1815to 1414 | 19 to14rs | 1915to 1414 | 20 toldrg | 20r4toldrs | 21 toldrs | 2trgtol4ig | 22 to 141, 
Oats — Wheat — 17 to14 1714 to 14 18 to14 1814 to 14 19 to14 1914 to 14 20 to14 2014 to 14 21 tol4 2114 to 14 
ot 161401315 | 17 01315 | 171¢t0 1314 | 18 to 1315 | 184501314 | 19 to1314 | 1915to 1314 | 20 to1314 | 201¢to 1314 | 21 to 1314 
Rye—Soy Beans AT ig to13, | i6to13 | 17 to13 | 175to13 | 18 to13 | 18:5to13 | 19 to13 | 19:4t013 | 20 to13 2013 to 13 
— Barley —(i.e.) | 151501214 | 16 to1255 | 164to12%5 | 17 to1245 | 174¢to 1214 | 18 to1214 | 18:4to 1214 | 19 to12¥4 | $9,tol2s | 20 to 121 
all grains hav- 15 to12 1514 to 12 16 to 12 1644 to 12 17 to 12 1714 to 12 18 to 12 1814 to 12 19 to12 1934 to 12 
% Molsture | % Molsture | % Molsture | % Molsture | % Molsture | 2% Molsture | 9% Molsture | % Molsture | 7% Molsture | % Moisture 

ing a fixed or skins: 


standard weight Invisible Loss | Invisible Loss | Invisible Loss | Invisible Loss | Invisible Loss | Invisible Loss | Invisible Loss | Invisible Loss } Invisible Loss | Invisible Loss 


per bushel. 5% ; o|sze}olse}] 015%] 0|5%] 0 | 5% 


eee) | es 


‘Net Bushels trom 1000 <1) all 965.21)960.21 | 959.41/954 41 | 953. 61/948. 61 942 011937 01 | 936 21/931 21 | 930 41/925.41 | 924 61/949.61 | 918 81913 81 | 913 01 908 of 
% Decrease In Welght © 3.980 | 4.060| 4.560] 4.640] 5.140 5.800| 6.300} 6.380| 6.880 1.539} 8.039 | 8 120) 8 620} 8 700| 9 200 
% Increase In Cost @ 605] 4.145 | 4.232] 4.778 | 4.865} 5.418] 5.508] 6. 6.157| 6.723 | 6.815| 7.388 8.154] 8.742] 8 838) 9.433] 9 529 10 132 
@ | & @) E 29) | 40 
i ears a 
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> a at ee 
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Ww 
4 
y 4 
EAL 
1S ] 
z 
ru) 
wn 
25 
(4 < 2.33 2.36} 2.37] 2.37 2.42 2.45 
=) a 2.59 2.62| 2.64} 2.64 2.68 2.72 
Me Ww 2.85 2.88) 2.90} 2.90 2.95 2.99 
0 > 3.11 3.15] 3.16] 3.17 3.22 3.26 
= 
wn | 3.37] 3.38 3.41) 3.41] 34) 3.8 41 3.49 3.52) 3.53 
0 - 3.63) 3.65 3.67} 3.67) 3.69} 3.69 14 3.16 3.79) 3.81 
Q zr 3.89) 3.91 3.93} 3.93] 3.95] 3.96 .00 4.03 4.06) 4.08 
ew 4.14) 4.17 419} 4.19) 4.22] 4.22 ian 4.30 4.33) 4.35 
02 
w 2 4.4) 4.4 445] 4.46) 4.48) 4.48) 4.51 4.54 4.56 4.60) 4.62 
® & 4.66) 4.69 4.72] 4.72) 4.74) 4.75) 4.77 4.80 4.83 4.87) 4.89 
aw 4.92) 4.95 4.98} 4.98) 5.0t} 5.01] 5.04 5.07 5.10 5.14) 5.17 
_q f 5.18) 5.21 5.24] 5.24) 5.27] 5.28) 5.30 5.34 5.37 5.41} 5.44 
= 
VU 5.44) 5.47 5.50] 5.51) 5.53] 5,54) 5.57 5.60 5.64 5.67] 5.68) 5.71} 5.71 
fad 5.70} 5.73 5.76] 5.77] 5.80} 5.80) 5.83 5.87 5.91 5.94} 5.95) 5.98} 5.99 
re) 5.96) 5.99 6.02} 6.03} 6.06} 6.07) 6.10 6.14 6.17 6.21] 6.22! 6.25] 6.26 
e 6.22) 6.25 6.29} 6.29] 6.33} 6.33) 6.36 6.40 6.44 6.48] 6.49) 6.52) 6.53 
> 6.48) 6.51 6.55} 6.55) 6.59] 6.59) 6.63 6.67 6.75} 6.76) 6.80] 6.80 
= 6.73) 6.77 6.81] 6.82) 6.85] 6.86) 6.89 6.94 7.02] 7.03} 7.07} 7.07 
TT} 6.99) 7.03 7.07} 7.08} 7.12] 7.12) 7.16 7.20 7.29) 7.30) 7.34] 7.35 
7.25] 7.29 7.33] 7.34) 7.38] 7.39] 7.42 7.47 7.56 | 7.57 7.61] 7.62 
Note: ‘Net bushels from 1000; *% decrease in weight; °% increase TABLE IN CENTS PER BUSHEL 
in cost: These are average figures only—not figured from formula. ‘Maximum error. Controls horizontal columns across page: “Maxi- 


lor extreme accuracy see under appropriate headings in “Shrinkage 


asp aca mum error. Controls vertical columns up and down page: For any 
Ss series. 


particular figure in body of table the smaller maximum errors is con- 
trolling. Unless extreme accuracy is desired, maximum error figures 
may be ignored... However, a careful understanding of the maximum 
errors will allow every complete solution to be correct within 1/100 
ot a cent. 
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UNIVERSAL APPLICATION OF DRY- 
ING TABLES 

Numerous inquiries directed to us indicate an 
impression that all drying cost tables must be 
made up of’ arbitrary figures obtained from 
drying tests run in various driers. NOTHING 
COULD BE FARTHER FROM THE 
TRUTH! 


When you dry a bushel of grain (any grain) 
from, say, 20% moisture down to 15% mois- 
ture you have taken out a fixed and definite 
amount of water. That water weighs the same 
in your elevator as it does in ours. It is the 
same thruout the world. Therefore, evaporation 
tables such as the above can be made up which 
hold good for all elevators and all driers. 


Shrinkage Cost 
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The same applies to invisible losses. If an 
elevator has an invisible loss (over and above 
the pure evaporation loss) of one-half of 1% 
in drying, that weight loss is the same regard- 
less of what elevator or drier it is lost in. Mind 
you, we don’t say that a particular drier opera- 
tor has an invisible loss of one-half of 1%. He 
may have a great variety of invisible losses over 


Includes Cost of Evapo- 


)% Moisture to 144% Moisture. 


Showing Cost of Shrinkage in Weight for Grain of Various Values When Drying From ( 
For Correct Method of Adding Elevator Cost to the 


ration Loss and Invisible Loss Only—Does Not Include Elevator Cost of Drying or Handling, 


Shrinkage Cost Shown in This Table—See “Elevator Cost’ Chart. 


Drying From 


%% Molsture 


Drylng From 


18% 


% Molsture 


Drying From 


19 


% Molsture 


Drylng From 


19% 


2%, Molsture 


This table holds 
good for'Corn— 
Oats — Wheat — 


Drying From 


22% 


% Molsture 


Drying From 


20 


% Molsture 


Drying From 


201% 


% Molsture 


Drying From- 


22 


% Molsture 


Drying From 


21 


% Molsture 


Drying From 


21% 


% Molsture 


Rye—Soy Beans 


To 


T 


To 


— Barley —(i.e.) 
all grains hav- 
Ing a fixed or 
standardweight 
per bushel. 


0 
% Molsture 


es 


Invisible Loss 


15 1 


Z Molsture 


Invisible Loss 


Net Bushels from 1000 q 
% Decrease In Welght 2 
% \perease In Cost 3 
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% Moisture 
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% Molsture 


Invisible Loss | Invisible Loss | Invisible Loss | invisible Loss 


935 29, 930 29 
6.471) 6 971 
6.919) 7.493 


952 94/947 94 
4.706) 5.206 
4 938} 5 492 
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Invisible Loss j Invisible Loss} Invisible Loss| Invisible Loss 


917.65! 912.65 
8.235} 8 735 
8.974) 9 S71 
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911 76/906 76 
8 824) 9 324 
9.678) 10.283 
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COMPLETE DRYING COSTS are made up of two parts: (1) 
cost of shrinkage in weight (which includes both evaporation loss 
and invisible loss)—shown in “Shrinkage Cost” table series above 
and (2) elevator cost of drying or handling—shown in “Elevator 
Cost” Chart. 


TABLE IN CENTS PER BUSHEL 


*Net Bushels from 1000 Formula: __ 
Percentage of Dry Matter After Drying 


1000 


If “Elevator Cost” Chart is not available formula for figuring eleva- 
tor cost (dry basis) is as follows: _ ; 
Elevator Cost per Bushel (Wet Basis) x 1000 Elevator Cost per 


Bushel (Dry Basis). 


Net Bushels Remaining from 1000 After Drying 


*% Decrease 


1000—(Net Bushels from 1000) 
in Weight = 


as 
Net Bushels 


Percentage of Dry Matter Before Drying 
*% Increase 1000 x (% Decrease in Weight) 
in Cost ——. 


Net Bushels from 1000 


from 1000 10 
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various batches, grains, drying ranges, and 
crops. But, an invisible loss cost table can be 


presented in such a way that the cost of any 
invisible loss is apparent at a glance. When 
grain is selling at, say, 95c per bushel, the cost 
of, say, a .3% invisible loss is the same in all 
elevators and in all driers. 

Since evaporation loss and invisible loss both 
concern weight, they may be combined in one 
table such as on theieft-hand page above. 


be 

The ELEVATOR’COST Chart on the right- 
hand page above is equally universal in its ap- 
plication. Elevator expense incurred in drying 
and handling varies with the amount of mois- 
ture reduction, kind of grain dried, method of 
drying, and peculiar conditions within each par- 
ticular drier and elevator. It is probably as 
varied as the number of driers and elevators in 
the nation. Consequently, our tables do not at- 
tempt to tell any drier operator what his par- 
ticular elevator expense is. 


BUT, any elevator superintendent or drier 
operator can estimate or compute closely his 
elevator cost per bushel of drying any particular 
batch, based on the number of bushels going 
into his drier, or elevator cost per bushel (wet 
basis). After drying, this elevator cost per 
bushel (wet basis) has to be distributed over a 
fewer number of dry bushels in order to arrive 
at the elevator cost per bushel (dry basis). A 
table such as on the right-hand page above can 
be made up which shows the elevator cost per 
bushel (dry basis) for every elevator cost per 
bushel (wet basis) for every drying range, in- 
cluding both evaporation loss and invisible loss. 

The operator simply picks out the wet cost 
(elevator cost) suitable to his particular opera- 
tion and the table gives him the dry cost figure 
for it, a figure which is always higher than the 
wet cost basis on account of the decreased num- 
ber of bushels remaining after drying. 


Therefore, drying cost tables such as the 
above apply universally, holding good with 
mathematical precision for all grains and all 
elevators. 

TYPICAL COST PROBLEM 


Suppose we buy 1,000 bushels of 22% moisture 
grain (any. grain) at 95c per bushel. We dry 
it to 15% moisture at an elevator cost of 234c 
per bushel based on the number of wet bushels 
going into the drier. There is an invisible loss 
in drying and handling of one-half of 1% 
(.5%) in addition to the pure evaporation loss. 
What is the complete cost of drying this grain 
in cents per bushel, dry basis, and what is the 
new total cost per bushel after drying? 

1,000 bushels of grain at 95c per bushel. . $950.00 
Elevator cost of drying 1,000 bus. at 234c 
per bus. 27.50 


Totalanvestientiser. 4... arses. $977.50 
BASIC DRYING FORMULA: 


Percentage of Dry Matter After Drying 
Percentage of Dry Matter Before Drying 

Original Weight 

Final Weight 
85 1,000 
OR AS 

78 Final Weight 
Therefore, Final Weight is 917.65 Bus. fe 

One-half of 1% invisible loss on 1,000 bus is 
5 bus. 917.65 less 5 is 912.65 (bushels remaining 
from original 1,000 after deducting both evapo- 
ration loss and invisible loss) 

We invested $977.50 in 1,000 bus. of grain 
and we now have only 912.65 bus. remaining 
out of which to get back our original invest- 
ment. Therefore, in order to break even, our 
palling price after drying must be— 

97 oy 

Moree pus, OR 107.10 per bushel 
and we find that the complete cost of drying 
this grain is 107.10c less 95c, or 12.10c per 


bushel. 
FROM THE TABLES 


A long problem such as the above becomes 
very quick and simple with the proper use of 


cost tables: From the SHRINKAGE COST 
table on left-hand page above we find the cost 
of lost weight, including both evaporation loss 
and invisible loss: 


Column; 282=-opposite 95) 5 hs cne ss ees 

From the ELEVATOR COST table on 
right-hand page above we find the dry 
cost basis for a 234c elevator cost wet 
basis : 


Column: j28= opposite 2347 - cr iolelp elels 3.01c 
Complete cost of drying........... 12.10c 


ORIGINAL COST OF WET GRAIN 95.00c 
COMPLETE COST OF DRYING.... 12.10c 
NEWSCOST. (after dryitig:) = sacrrr 107.10c 


CEILING PRICES 


With the present Government ceiling prices 
on corn, it behooves every drier operator to 
compute carefully his complete costs of drying. 
We will be delighted to help every grain man 
who sees fit to write us, for our particular aim 
is to eliminate the destructive type of competi- 
tion that comes from many grain men who dry 
grain and then unknowingly sell it UNDER 
their cost, in competition with other grain men 
around them who are fully aware of the com- 
plete costs of drying—T. H. Minary, Callahan 
& Sons, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


The Wheat Situation 


The wheat carry-over in the United States on 
July 1, 1943, was 618,000,000 bus. and for 
July 1, 1944, is estimated at 300,000,000 bus. 

A carry-over of 300,000,000 bus. next July 
would provide for operating stocks and reserves 
against possible small yields and for some post- 
war relief. The disappearance of our 1943-44 
domestic supply is now estimated as follows, in 
million bushels: Food 535, feed 380, seed 80, 
industrial alcohol 110, and exports 50. Ship- 
ments into the United States for feed purposes, 
July 1 to Dec. 8, total about 45 million bushels. 

Stocks of wheat in the United States on Oc- 
tober 1 totaled 1,109 million bushels, the third 
largest on record for that date. On the basis 
of supplies at the beginning of the marketing 
year and imports and stocks on October 1, a 
disappearance of 364 million bushels is indi- 
cated for the quarter. This includes an esti- 
mated 195 million bushels fed, which was very 
large and reflects the tightness of the corn 
situation—Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


The GREDEALERS JOURNAL 


Miss Eva S. True, Ass’t Sec’y Indiana Grain & 
Feed Ass’n, deceased. 


Miss True Passes On 


The many members of the Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n will deeply grieve at the 
loss of the Association’s long time Assistant 


Secretary, who has served the organization 
most efficiently and loyally for twenty-two 
years. 


Her long service to the organization had 
given her a personal acquaintance with the 
association’s membership and the knowledge of 
the aims and objects of the organization. Her 
enthusiasm for the work and her marked effi- 
ciency won the high esteeem of every member. 

Her second and last heart attack came on 
Noy. 28th, and for the week following she 
seemed to be holding her own, but her strength 
gave out and she passed away on Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 7th. 

She was an earnest worker in many different 
civic and charitable organizations. 

Her kindly service to the association and her 
valuable assistance to Secretary Sale will make 
it most difficult to fill her place. 


Ask any STEINLITE User NOW! 


Steinlite is FAST... 


any operator. 


Steinlite is EASY TO USE .. 
as tuning in a radio. 
impedance principle. 


620 BROOKS BUILDING 


You’ve probably been thinking about a Steinlite Moisture Tester. 
during the peak season of use—is the time to find out what a Steinlite will 
do for you. Just ask any of the 4,000 users. 
near you. Just ask us to name them. 
in use than all other electric moisture testers combined. 


. with it, a moisture test is made in one minute by an 
experienced operator; in 2 or 3 minutes by almost . 


Incidentally, there are more Steinlites 


Steinlite is ACCURATE .. . checks against 
official government oven method. Made by a pio- 
neer organization of radio engineers. 


. almost as easy 
Operated on the electrical 
Sold on 10-day Free Trial. 
Prompt shipments on orders placed now. 


“HEADQUARTERS” for scales, triers, sieves 
. .. all grain and seed testing equipment. 


Now— 


There are undoubtedly several 


The STEINLITE 
One Minute Mois- 
ture Tester 


 poumean 1912. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths ate solicited, 


ARKANSAS 


Bentonville, Ark.—Peter Fox Sons’ Co. will 
build a rendering plant here to provide pro- 
teins for their poultry feeds. Government 
priorities have been secured for the expan- 
sion.—P, J 

Pine Bluff, Ark—The Whyte Feed Mills 
was damaged by fire Dec. 9. A belt to an 
elevator leg was adjusted the preceding day, 
C. L. Whyte, owner, said, and he believes it 
was made too tight and friction caused the 
fire. Flames beneath the floor of the mill 
climbed the leg and threatened for a time to do 
considerable damage—P. J. P. 


CALIFORNIA 


Knight’s Landing, Cal—The Sutter Basin 
Growers Co-op. Ass’n’s 400,000-bu. concrete ele- 
yator and rice drier is nearing completion. The 
Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co. has the contract. 


CANADA 


Toronto, Ont—Gordon C. Leitch was elected 
to the board of directors of Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., at the annual meeting held here Dec. 6. 
Mr. Leitch is well known in the grain trade of 
Canada, being president of Toronto Elvtrs., 
Ltd, and a member of the directorate of several 
other corporations. 


COLORADO 


Antonio, Colo—The Antonio Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. mill plant was destroyed by fire on Dec. 12. 
DENVER LETTER 

T. D. Phelps, active here in grain circles a 
number of years ago, has recovered from a very 
serious illness of several months. 

No word has been received to date concern- 
ing Major Lake, son of F. W. Lake, reported 
missing in action overt a month ago. 

W. D. Kistler is the new Grain & Feed Divi- 
sion manager for the Farmers Union Co-op. 
Ass'n, succeeding Boyd Bailey, who is asso- 
ciated with the Fort Collins Flour Mills. Other 
changes in the former company’s personnel are 
H. R. Bair, mes succeeds Hugo Cortes as traffic 
manager. Cortes is now with Colorado 
Milling & Bivir, Co. 


ILLINOIS 


Deterich, Ill—The new J. M. Schultz bean 

elevator is in full operation—H. H. H. 

Peoria, Il!!—The Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass'n of ‘Tilinois will hold its annual convention 
‘here Feb. 1 and 2. 

Big Rock, I!!—We just purchased a Kewanee 
Coal Conveyor.—Albert Loch, mgr., Big Rock 
Farmers Co-op. Co. 

Virginia, Ill1—Joe Reiser, of the Reiser Feed 
& Seed Store, Jacksonville, Ill., has opened a 
feed and seed store here.—P. J. P 

Murphysboro, Ill-—Walter C. Alexander, 78, 
formerly with the Southern ‘Illinois Milling & 
Elvtr. Co., died Nov. 28 following a long ill- 
ness.—P. t PP: 

Quincy, Iil—P. E. Cory, formerly feed deal- 
er and representative of the Moorman Company 
at Griggsville, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant Director of Sales Training 
for the company and is now located here— 


4 2A nl 


Vandalia, Ill—A new feed mill is being 


built to the Elam Elevator.—H. H. H. 


Sycamore, Ill—The Farmers Grain & Lum- 
ber Co. was host to farmers of the community 
at a chicken dinner served in the Methodist 
Annex. Two evenings were set aside for enter- 
taining the guests and on both occasions inter- 
esting programs were presented. 


Springfield, Ill—The 500-lb. safe of the 
Evans Feed & Hatchery Co. was found in a 
field a mile east of here Dec. 10 where it had 
been left by robbers who stole it from the 
establishment a few days earlier. It had been 
pried open and its contents, $800 in cash and 
checks, had been removed.—P. J. P. 


Paris, Ill—A.-L. “Andy” Schaeffer, 85, 
known 40 years ago thruout the country as 
the “Popcorn King” was removed to hospital 
following several falls at his home. Schaeffer 
was a local merchant over 50 years retiring 
about 2 years ago. At one time he raised more 
popcorn than any other grower in the country 
and had much to do with fixing the market 
price of this grain.—P. J. P. 


East St. Louis, Ill—Lieut. Fontain Maury 
Matthews, 26, of Kirkwood, Mo., a bombardier, 
who formerly was a grain buyer here for the 
National Oats Co., has been reported missing in 
action over France since Noy. 27. Lieut. Mat- 
thews, who enlisted in October, 1940 and was 
commissioned in October, 1942, has been award- 
ed the Air Medal and two Oak Leaf Clusters. 
A brother, Second Lieut. Parker J. Matthews, 
died in a plane crash last December. Another 
brother is an aviation cadet—P. J. P. 

Bloomington, I11—The F. W. & W. Cob Prod- 
ucts Co. has been incorporated by O. Lloyd 
Welsh, E. D. Funk, Jr., of Funk Bros. Seed Co., 
and Chas. Snow. The company already is 
processing cobs on an experimental basis. The 
processed cobs are to be used in making a 
product for polishing metals and also are in 
demand for use in making armament. In a 
powdered form the ground cobs are suitable for 
cleaning carbon from motor parts. Ground cobs 
also are used in making of furfural, an oily 
chemical used in lacquers and dyes and also 
important in war uses. 

Delavan, Il!l—The feed house of the Federal- 
North Iowa Grain Co. elevator was destroyed by 
fire the night of Dec. 13, the loss estimated at 
$25,000 by W. C. Bishop, manager of the eleva- 
tor. The amount was fully covered by insur- 
ance. Much of the loss was in raw ingredients, 
now hard to get, which the company was stor- 
ing up to be ready for spring demands. Thru 
efficient efforts the flames were prevented from 
spreading to coal and other material stored 
near the feed house. The fire is believed to have 
started from a stove in the feed house which is 
thought to have puffed, setting fire to the feed.— 
Pej. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


Oscar Hollander, for 23 years a member of 
the Board of Trade, has engaged in the cash 
grain commission business on his own account 
with offices at 1030 Board of Trade. Asso- 
ciated with him as solicitor will be Ray Feuer- 
haker, hitherto with McKenna & Strasser. 

Proposals to develop a plan by which the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and the Chicago Stock 
Exchange could be unified were reviewed Dec. 
20 when Philip R. O’Brien, president of the 
former, urged that a paid president be employed 
by the grain exchange, who could, among other 
duties, provide “leadership in the study of an 
equitable plan” for a “permanent alliance.” 


The Ryde & Co. feed mill and warehouse was 
damaged by fire on the night of Nov. 27. 


The assessment of members of the Board of 
Trade for 1944 has been set by the directors at 
$300, payable, if desired, in quarterly install- 
ments of $75, 

Allied Mills, Inc., is planning an expansion 
program for the livestock feed and soybean divi- 
sions and John B. DeHaven, president of the 
company, stated it is also possible, when condi- 
tions permit, the company will enter other fields. 
The announcement followed sale of the Century 
Distilling Co. to the National Distillers Corp. 
by Allied Mills, Inc., for a ee cash considera- 
tion of $27,000, 000. Actual sale of the Century 
Distilling Co. is planned before Dec. 31. The 
total amount received will be reduced to $22,- 
400,000 by taxes. 


Departing from precedent, the nominating 
com’ite for the fourth successive time selected 
P. R. O’Brien to head the regular slate of 
candidates for offices on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, to be voted on at the annual election 
Jan. 10, 1944. For first and second vice presi- 
dents respectively, the incumbent officers, Harry 
C. Schaack and Richard F. Uhlmann were again 
nominated. For the directorate, three year 
terms, the following were selected: Earle M. 
Combs, Jr. (renominated), Thomas J. Friel, 
Thomas E. Hosty, S. J. Meyers and Frank A. 
Miller. To fill a one-year term on the direc- 
torate, the name of Lacy J. Lee was submitted. 
Alex "Moore and Joseph J. Rice were selected 
to fill vacancies on the nominating com’ite. 
For the Appeals Com’ite, the following were 
named: E. C. Brunke, Clarence Elmer, Arthur 
E. Ladish, James P. Ryan and Charles P. 
Squire. On the Arbitration Com’ite: Robert 
W. Darcy, A. L. Laybourn, Edward Nieft, 
Clarence Rowland, Jr.,and E. J. Ryan. Barring 
the possibility of the filing of other names by 
petition within the specified time limit, the selec- 
tions made by the nominating com’ite are tanta- 
mount to election. 


INDIANA 


Geneva, Ind.—L. L. Neal, employed at the 
Geneva Equity Exchange, died of a heart attack 
Dec. 4. 

Connersville, Ind—The Fayette Grain Co. 
building and stock was heavily damaged by fire 
Dec. 14. 

McCordsville, Ind—Paul McComas of Fish- 
ers has sold the McCordsville Elevator to the 
Hancock County Farm Bureau Co-op. Ass’n. 

Noblesville, Ind—Elmer E. Cornthwaite, 79, 
banker, grain elevator operator and farmer, ‘died 
at his home here Dec. 5 after an illness of three 
months.— P. J. P. 

Purcell (Vincennes R. F. D. 5), Ind.—Albert 
M. Oexmann, operating the Purcell elevator, 
suffered severe injury in an accident at the 
elevator.—H. H. H. 

Oaktown, Ind—Ray Phegley of Carlisle is in 
charge of the Clodfeider elevator recently pur- 
chased by George D. Gettinger and Vaughn 
Jones, owners of the Carlisle Mill & Elevator. 

Indianapolis, Ind—New members recently 
enrolled in the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass'n include the following: Stambaugh Farm 
Equipment Co., Valparaiso; Lynn Elytr. & Sup- 
ply Co., Lynn; Hinshaw Grain Co., Summit- 
ville; Indiana State Feed Hatcheries with 
stores at Spencer, Greencastle and Mooresville: 
LaCrosse Grain Co., LaCrosse—Fred K. Sale, 


sec’y. 
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Indianapolis, Ind—The Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n anticipates one of the largest 
attendances at its convention here Jan. 24 and 
25 it has experienced. Members have been 
urged to invite non-member dealers to be pres- 
ent, and the membership itself is expected to 
be out in large numbers because of the great 
importance of subjects to be discussed at the 
session. 


Mellott, Ind—The soybean processing plant 
erected by the Mellott Grain Co. has been com- 
pleted and is ready for operation. The plant 
has a capacity of 400,000 bus. and storage for 
15,000 gals. of oil. Twenty-four government 
bins with a capacity of 2,880 bus. have been built 
here. The new plant has excellent shipping facil- 
ities over the Nickel Plate Railroad. Freeman 
Knowles and his two sons, Milford and Reed, 
are owners of the plant. 

Decatur, Ind—Following completion of the 
1943 sugar refining operations at the Central 
Sugar Co. plant in November, after the shortest 
run in its history, D. W. McMillen, president, 


announced the plant will not process sugar beet . 


next year and probably will be converted to 
processing soybeans. Part of the sugar ware- 
house space has been leased to the Central Soya 
Co., also a McMillen industry. The sugar firm 
will continue to operate its 34 farms of some 
6,000 acres in this area. 


IOWA 


Ocheydan, Ia.—R. W. Graves is the new man- 
ager of the Co-operative Elevator. 


Eddyville, Ia—Martin Van Zetten has opened 
a feed store in the Knox building. 


West Union, Ia.—Alfred Werhan, Cresco, re- 
cently purchased the J. M. Healey feed mill. 


Shelby, Ia—Dow, Hale & Lerigo, Inc., re- 
cently installed a new hammer mill at their 
elevator. 

Indianola, Ja—E. H. Felton was recently hon- 
ored by being elected president of the Iowa Fair 
Managers Association—‘“Art” Torkelson. 

Farragut, la—The Farmers Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co. is enlarging the feed storage room. 
When completed it will have twice the present 
capacity. 

Brooklyn, Ia.—Andrew Milligan, 90, a former 
resident of the community as farmer and grain 
dealer, died recently at his home in Lincoln.— 
Poke: 


Charles City, Ia—J. E. Clancy is closing out 
his feed and flour business, which he has oper- 
ated the past 30 years, and will devote his time 
to other interests. 

Davenport, Ia—Prowlers entered the Daven- 
port Elvtr. Co. elevator recently by breaking 
a rear window, and took tools and hardware 
merchandise worth $30. 

Klemme, Ia—C. K. Finders, who has been 
employed as traveling manager by the Federal- 
North Iowa Grain Co., is now manager of the 
company’s local elevator. 


Deep River, la—Jack Keller is now manager 
of the J. H. Wake Feed Store. 

Des Moines, Ia—John D. Welch, assistant 
grain inspector for the Des Moines Board of 
Trade, and Miss Dorothy Newell of Mason 
City, Ia., will be married Jan. 2. 

Centerville, Ia—Pillsbury Feed Mills has dis- 
continued retail sales at the local plant and 
local distribution will be handled hereafter ex- 
clusively by the Guy Harris Produce. 


Onawa, Ila—The Onawa Milling Co. has been 
incorporated for $25,000 and will engage in 
general milling. Officials are Earl E. Fulen- 
wider, pres.; Glenn Berry, sec’y-treasurer. 


West Liberty, Ia—Floyd DeForest has pur- 
chased the former Nickle Inn building and is 
remodeling it in preparation to moving his office 
there. He operates a Transfer and Grain Busi- 
ness. : 

Buffalo Center, Ia—Roy Drake, 55, who had 
been associated with his nephew, Bennett 
Bruhns, in the feed business, was found dead in 
bed, recently. Death was due to natural causes — 
A. G. T. 


Hopkinton, Ta.—Russell E. Lux announced 
that E. W. Johnson of Sioux City has pur- 
chased the Lux Milling Co. and will take pos- 
session of the business sometime in the next 
few weeks. 

Alburnett, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
let a contract to Gethmann Const. Co. for con- 
struction of a grain elevator and feed process 
plant, of hollow tile and reinforced concrete 
construction. 

Waterloo, Ia——The Soybean Processing Co. is 
building a concrete retaining wall and tunnel 
costing $4,900.00, and also raising a 60 foot 
section of a monitor roof on one of the buildings 
at a cost of $1,000.00.—A. G. T. 


Muscatine, Ia—The defense plant corporation 
has authorized an increase in its contract with 
Grain Processing Corp., to provide additional 
facilities at a plant in Muscatine County at a 
cost of approximately $2,325,000. 


Davenport, Ia.—We are installing a new 7.5 
ton Forrester Hammer Mill in our feed plant 
and increasing the size of the grinding and 
mixing room to accommodate—H. A. Evans, 
Continental Grain Co. 


Bagley, Ia—Otis .Whitcher, who has man- 
aged the Federal-North Iowa Grain Co. eleya- 
tor at Klemme, Ia., for several months, has 
been returned to his former position of manager 
of the company’s local elevator. 


Mason City, Ia—Chas. Hickey, operator in 
Lamson Bros. & Co.’s local office, had the mis- 
fortune of cracking his pelvic bone in a fall on 
Nov. 8. He is confined to his home showing 
slow but gradual improvement. 

Des Moines, Ia—Arthur W. Porter, 76, 
owner of the Bio-Logical Chemistry Co., manu- 
facturers of livestock and poultry feeds, died 
Dec. 12 after a three months’ illness. Mr. Por- 
ter underwent a major operation Sept. 1. 
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Hampton, Ia—Morris McNie, who has man- 
aged the Farmers Elvtr. Co. for years, recently 
resigned due to ill health. Louis Rowe who has 
been ass’t mgr. during his absence will continue 
now as manager.—‘Art” Torkelson, with Lam- 
son Bros. & Co. : 

What Cheer, Ia——The Wiley Milling Co. has 
purchased the Wilcox Elvtr. Co. elevator, taking 
possession Dec. 1. The elevator has been closed 
for remodeling into a modern elevator and mixed 
feed plant and will be reopened as soon as work 
has been completed. : 

Fayette, Ia—Plans for a county-wide live- 
stock and feed conservation program will be 
made at a meeting of a newly appointed ad- 
visory com’ite to be held at the M.W.A. hall 
Dec. 9, 2 p.m., County Extension Director M. C. 
Wangsness announced. 


Dakota City, Ia—Ray Miner is owner of the 
alfalfa mill on the land he recently purchased. 
A feed mixer is being installed which will 
enable him to mix and wholesale a feed of his 
own besides the alfalfa meal. Later a hay 
grinder will be installed. 


Rembrandt, Ia.—The addition to the Farmers 
Co-operative Elvtr. Co. elevator which houses 
modern equipment of the new processing plant, 
has been completed and open house will be cele- 
brated at the elevator Dec. 10. The elevator is 
owned by Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Sioux City, Ia—A meeting at which corn 
ceiling prices were discussed was held Dec. 20 
under auspices of the Sioux City Grain Ex- 
change. W. C. Covington of Des Moines, re- 
gional seed, feed and grain specialist of O.P.A., 
was present. Elevator and feed men were in- 
vited to attend. 

Des Moines, Ia—The 1,218 flour, feed and 
grain concerns operating in Iowa during the 
period Apr. 1 to June 30, 1943, paid a combined 
2 per cent retail sales tax of $59,875.79 on a 
total business of $2,993,789.50, according to re- 
ports of the retail sales tax department of the 
Towa state tax commission. 


Des Moines, Ia—Ray Johnson, superinten- 
dent of the Warehouse Division of the Commerce 
Commission, advises that each warehouseman 
must file with the Commission form 206 B, 
Certificate of Insurance, on each policy carried 
on grain in storage——Mark G. Thornburg, sec’y, 
Western Grain & Feed Ass’n. 


Dysart, la—Hans Wieck held a formal open- 
ing of his new feed building on Dec. 11. Mr. 
Wieck has just completed remodeling of the 
former Heckroth garage building which includes 
a warehouse for his feed storage. He has in- 
stalled front and rear sliding doors in the ware- 
house and built a 16 x 60 ft. loading platform. 


Des Moines, Ia—The Des Moines Flour, 
Seed & Feed Club held its monthly dinner meet- 
ing at East Des Moines Club rooms Dec. 7 with 
Don Jorgenson of Inland Mills, Inc., presiding. 
Chris Miller, sales manager of Sargent Feeds, 
gave a report on his recent trip to Washington, 
D. C., for the government hearing meeting on 
proteins. 


Emmetsburg, Ia—The Kerber Milling Co. 
held a Feed Meeting Dec. 16 for farmers and 
feeders and their wives when speakers of na- 
tional prominence addressed the men on sub- 
jects of interest to the trade. A free lunch 
preceded the meeting. Women attending were 
entertained at a theatre party. Two $25 war 
bonds headed the list of prizes awarded. 


Des Moines, Ia.—The Western Grain & Feed 
Ass’n is joining with other associations in Iowa 
in an Iowa livestock and conservation program 
that encompasses holding meetings in every 
county of the state during the period of Dec. 6 
to 18 at which definite programs of feed con- 
servation will be organized. Every branch of 
the feed and livestock industries in each county 
will be invited to co-operate in this program 
to reduce losses from diseases and parasites of 
livestock and poultry. The goal is the attain- 
ing of maximum production of meat, milk and 
eggs thru the wise use of feed and by reducing 
losses from parasites and disease. 
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Mason City, la—The Pillsbury Fleur Milling 
Co. is building a $25,000 warehouse on the north 
side of 4th st. just north of the M. & St. L. 
tracks, on property owned by the railroad. It 
will be 50 ft. 4 inches wide and 198 ft. long. 
A new spur track will be built by the railroad 
on the east side of the warehouse. The struc- 
ture will include a small office, garage and en- 
closed loading platform. 


Greeley, Ja—Fountain Spring Mill, one of 
the most primitive old water mills in the Upper 
Mississippi area, burned to the ground recently. 
Built by Jeb Odell in northeastern Iowa in 1855, 
it was run for many years as a flour mill, and 
until recent years grist was ground with the 
same millstones used in the 50's and 60’s. Power 
was supplied by one of the largest springs in 
northeastern Iowa. 


Faulkner, Ia—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. of 
Faulkner has been dissolved as an organization. 
The Farmers Elvtr. Co. was organized in 1917, 
reorganized in 1928; during the last six years 
and at the present time the grain and elevator 
business has been conducted by Belz & Son, who 
are engaged similarly at Conrad and Holland, 
Ia. Christ Sailer, of Ackley, the Farmers Elvtr. 
Co.'s first president, still serves in that capacity. 


Whitten, Ia—G. D. Mabie, 68, for many years 
engaged in the grain business here, died Nov. 28. 
He was engaged in the grain business with his 
father in 1905, and after several years purchased 
an elevator at Gilbert. He returned here, pur- 
chasing what is now known as the Mabie Grain 
Elytr. Co., and was actively engaged in the 
business until a few years ago. He suffered a 
stroke eight years ago and had been in failing 
health since. 


Dubuque, la.—The soybean processing plant 
being installed at the Frith Co. will be known 
as the Dubuque Soy Products Co., Lloyd A. 
Meyer, sales manager for the Frith Co., re- 
cently announced. The plant will be in opera- 
tion by January. Remodeling is going forward 
and new storage bins are being installed. Equip- 
ment will include a super-duo expeller with a 
capacity of 1,000 bus. of soybeans per day. It 
is estimated the plant will produce about 9,000 
tons of soybean meal and 3,125,000 lbs. of oil 
annually.—A. G. T. 


Eagle Grove, Ia—The Boone Valley Co-op- 
erative Soy Bean Mill is expected to be in op- 
eration soon after January Ist. Edw. Olson, 
manager of the mill, was in Minneapolis recently 
and purchased some additional machinery which 
is available for immediate delivery. The ship- 
ment includes a hammer mill, percentage feeder, 
‘and an electric hoist. Purchase of beans from 
the member co-operatives has been going on 
for some time. Over 350,000 bus. have been 
received to date, and are being stored in the 
elevators from whom purchased. The buying 
is from the 32 co-operative elevators which are 
members of the Boone Valley Bean Mill.— 
AS (Gams 


Holland, Ila—Raymond A. Belz, proprietor 
of the Holland Grain Co., was named in an 
O.P.A. suit filed in federal district clerk’s office 
in Cedar Rapids Dec. 15, seeking treble damages 
totaling $1,229.22. According to the complaint 
Belz netted $409.74 in excess profits from April 
17 to Sept. 24, 1943, in sales of No. 2 yellow 
corn at prices higher than O.P.A. maximums. 
In a stipulation filed with the complaint, Belz 
admitted the charges but said his violation had 
not been willful. He waived service of sum- 
mons, submitted the case to the jurisdiction of 
the courts and offered to pay $641.61 compro- 
mise damages. The offer was accepted, subject 
to the will of the court. 


KANSAS 


Sterling, Kan.—L. E. Rose, Sr., has leased the 
Central Kansas Mill & Elvtr. Co. plant and is 
operating it as the L. E. Rose Grain Co. James 
Boes, recently resigned as manager of the Cen- 
tral Kansas Mill & Elvtr. Co. 


Barnes, Kan.—Otis Schultz, formerly mana- 
ger of the lumber yard at Eagle, Neb., is new 
manager of the Farmers Elevator. 


Downs, Kan—Some sheak-thief entered the 
office of the Otte & McMillan elevator recently 
during the temporary absence of the office per- 
sonnel, and opening the unlocked safe, stole 
sie $70 in currency and checks totaling over 

100. 

Rock Créek, Kan—Louis M. Puderbaugh, 
69, operator of the Rock Creek Elevator and 
feed store here, died Dec. 4 in a Topeka hos- 
pital after an extended illness. Mr. Puderbaugh 
owned and operated elevators here and at Ozaw- 


‘kie for many years.—P. J. P. 


Elbing, Kan.—John G. Ewert, 71, operating 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co.’s local 
elevator, while cranking an engine at the eleva- 
tor and putting on a drive belt, was caught in 
the belt and hurled against the wall, receiving 
injuries that caused his death. 


Waldo, Kan.—The Farmers Union is build- 
ing an elevator here where the old structure 
has been taken down. The elevator will be 
49 x 40 ft. with a storage capacity of 37,500 bus. 
of grain. The old elevator had a 10,000-bu. 
capacity. Vernon Bradshaw is manager. All 
new equipment will be installed, driven by elec- 
tric motors. There will be a grinding room, 
automatic scale, man lift and other modern 
conveniences. 

Gypsum, Kan.—R. M. Annis, veteran head 
miller at the Teichgraeber Milling Co., was 
seriously burned about the face and hands re- 
cently when the gas furnace at the mill ex- 
ploded as he was attempting to light it. Failing 
in the first three or four trials, he left the 
furnace to prepare another torch, and believes 
he must have unintentionally left the gas turned 
on while doing this. When he placed the torch 
in the furnace the explosion occurred. He suf- 
fered second and fourth degree burns on his 
face. 

Russell, Kan—Mason B. McVeigh, for the 
past 14 years associated with the Kelly-Erick- 
son Co., Omaha flour broker, has purchased 
the Russell Milling Co., organized in 1905 and 
expanded thru the years to a daily milling 
capacity of 1,600 sacks. The plant unit has a 
total of more than 250,000 bus. wheat storage. 
G. W. Holland, one of the original organizers 
of the company, has been president of the Russell 
Milling Co.; Frank Eberly, for many years 
superintendent of the plant, has been general 
manager for the past year. 
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Great Bend, Kan—A small fire originating 
from a roll scraper did very slight damage to 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co. plant about 
8:15 am. on Nov, 20. 


Little River, Kan—The wood elevator of the 
Burke Grain Co. was destroyed by fire the morn- 
ing of Dec. 18, the fire starting in a small office 
room. The fire had gained considerable head- 
way when discovered and the elevator was a 
mass of flames when firemen arrived. By effi- 
cient work the flames were kept from spread- 
nearby storage bins which contained 
thousands of bushels of wheat. Included in the 
loss of the elevator is 18,000 bus. of wheat, some 
of which can be salvaged, William Burke, owner 
and manager, stated. The elevator, 30 years old, 
has been kept in the best of condition. While 
the loss was insured, the machinery and equip- 
ment will be almost impossible to replace at 
this time, Mr. Burke stated. 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Ky—John William Raley, 81, 
formerly manager of the warehousing division of 
the Kentucky Feed & Grain Co., died Dec. 4— 
A. W. W. % 

Crab Orchard, Ky.—The Lincoln Milling Co. 
mill was destroyed by fire recently. The plant, 
owned by Messrs. Elbreath and Ovis V aughan, 
had recently been remodeled. Nearby ware- 
houses, one of which was filled with wheat, 
were saved. 

Louisville, Ky—The resale of the Shawhan 
_ Distillery Co. and Waterfill & Frazier Distillery 
Co. at an undisclosed figure has been completed 
by the states of Washington and Oregon, which 
completed the sale of the distilleries and 78,000 
bbls. of whiskey for $6,650,000 two days before. 
The transactions were engineered at Kansas 
City, Mo., to provide Washington and Oregon 
with stocks for their state-owned liquor stores. 
The distilleries will continue production of alco- 
hol for the government under their present 
names. 


MARYLAND 


Gaithersburg, Md.—Sterling Brown, manager 
of the Bowman Bros. feed and flour mill which 
burned to the ground recently with a loss of 
$100,000, stated plans are being made to have 
several mills in the general upper Montgomery 
County area take over the service of 300 dairy 
farms serviced by the burned plant, cows of 
which farms supplied some 25,000 gals. of milk 
daily for Washington, D. C., distribution. In- 
cluded in the loss of the Bowman Bros. plant 
were 20,000 bus. of wheat, a carload of soy- 
meal, a carload of cottonseed meal, a carload 
of linseed meal and a carload oi Vitadyne 
feed, most of which had been stored in the plant 
during the morning of the fire. A 10,000 gal. 
tank containing 8,000 gals. of oil for the Diesel 
engine exploded and blew the front end off the 
tank, force of the concussion hurling three 
volunteer firemen to the ground. 


MICHIGAN 


Lakeview, Mich.—The Farmers Elevatar has 
purchased the George Ferris Elevator and Har- 
old Bucholtz is now managing both elevators. 

Armada, Mich.—Floyd S. Finch, 66, formerly 
proprietor of the Armada Elvtr. Co., and chair- 
man of the Macomb County Road Commission, 
died Dec. 13.—P. J. P. 


Detroit, Mich—James E. Larrowe, 80, for 
21 years until his resignation in 1938 president 
of the Larrowe Milling Co., the nucleus of 
which was a buckwheat flour milling enterprise 
organized by his father, Albertus Larrowe, in 
Cohocton, N. Y., died Dec. 13. 


MINNESOTA 


Perley, Minn—Axel Kjelsrud is new manager 
of the Farmers Co-op. Elevator. 


Oklee, Minn—The Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. now has a new elevator and feed 
plant in operation. 


Glyndon, Minn.—Horace Perkins has suc- 
ceeded L, A. Harvey as manager of the local 
Clay Center Co-op. Elevator. 

North Branch, Minn—The Hilltop Feed 
Store recently installed a new corn sheller with 
a capacity of 250 bus. of corn per hour: 


Hanska, Minn.—Improvements are being 
made at the Eagle Roller Mill Company’s eleva- 
tor, providing more office and feed storage 
space. 

Glyndon, Minn—H. J. Perkins, Hendrum, 
has been elected manager of the Clay-Center 
Co-op. Ass’n elevators, to succeed L. A. Harvey, 
resigned, 

Wolverton, Minn.—The Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Elvtr. Co. will construct a 50,000-bu. ele- 
vator to replace one destroyed by fire Sept. 17. 
The Hogenson Const. Co. has been awarded 
the contract, construction to begin soon. 


Ely, Minn—The former Farm Service Store 
has been reopened as the Ely Flour & Feed 
Store under the ownership and management of 
John Buccowich. 


Grand Meadow, Minn.—Malcolm C. Stephen- 
son of Rochester is now the manager of the 
elevator and fuel business of the Consumers 
Coal & Grain Co., the business conducted for 
several years by the late G. T. Torgrinson. 


Windom, Minn.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co., that lost its main house by fire on 
Noy. 11, plans to have a new building of 30,000 
bus. capacity before the 1944 harvest, if the 
W.P.B. approves. Plans have already been 
approved by the co-operative board. 


Red Lake Falls, Minn.—C. F. McDonald, 
manager of the Co-op. Elvtr. Ass’n elevator, 
was injured when he slipped from the loading 
platform while loading a car of grain recently, 
and feli to the ground. He suffered a dislocated 
shoulder, torn ligaments in the shoulder and a 
broken rib. 


Perley, Minn—Axel Kjelsrud, Climax, has 
been named manager of the Perley Farmers 
Union Co-operative Elvtr. Ass’n, succeeding 
Ben Lunos who has served 14 years. Mr. Lunos 
has been named Grain Terminal Ass’n super- 
visor, filling the vacancy created by the death 
of J.C. Pratt. 


Duluth, Minn.—Annual election of the Duluth 
Board of Trade Clearing Ass’n will be held 
Jan. 4, 1944, to elect two directors to serve three 
years each. Present directors are Geo. Barnum 
Jr.. W. R. McCarthy, G. H. Spencer, B: T. 
Dinham, F. B. Mitchell, H. B. Stoker, and 
H. W. Wilson. Directors terms expiring are 
W. R. McCarthy and H. B. Stoker.—F. G. C. 


Mankato, Minn.—The Mankato Soybean 
Products Co. plant has been purchased by the 
Washington Co-operative Egg & Poultry Ass’n, 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. The plant, 
owned by a group of local business men and 
near-by farmers, has two expellers, with a ca- 
pacity of about 35 tons a day. Frank Bergman 
will continue as manager under the new owners, 
who have taken possession. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Ass’n held its annual stockholders 
meeting here Dec. 14 to 17. W. A. MacLeod, 
director of publicity, Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Winnipeg, Man., was guest 
speaker. Walter P. Blume of Glenburn, N. D., 
and John Neubauer of Oswego, Mont., were 
elected to the board of the Farmers Union Ter- 
minal to take the places of two members ousted 
at the Dec. 15 session. Blume takes the place 
of Dan L. O’Connor of New Rockford, N. D., 
and Neubauer replaces Oscar B. Horsford, Wolf 
Point, Mont.—P. J. P. 

MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


DeForest A. Simmons, 80, who for many 
years had a grain business in the Chamber of 
Commerce building, died Dec. 6.—P. J. P. 


Harry C. Phillips of Keokuk, Ia., has been 
named vice-pres. of the Purity Oats division of 
General Mills. Inc, C. O. McGaughey of 
Keokuk is sec’y. Headquarters of the division 
egy oa moved from Keokuk to Minneapolis. 
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The largest carload of barley on record at 
the time it arrived recently in Minneapolis was 
sold to the Rahr Malting Co. by G. T. A. barley 
salesman, Jim Sheridan. The car, shipped by 
the Donaldson, Minn., Farmers Co-op. Elytr. 
Ass’n, contained 148,030 lbs. of barley. 

The plight of the civilian- population of 
Poland was discussed by R. T. Schaeffer, man- 
ager of the Hennepin County Red Cross, at 
the December meeting of the Minneapolis chap- 
ter of the Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents. A buffet supper preceded the meeting. 

Benjamin H. Woodworth, 76, president of the 
Woodworth Elvtr. Co., and prominent in civic 
affairs, died of a heart attack Dec. 6. Mr- 
Woodworth came here in 1882 to enter the grain 
business as an employee of F H. Peavey Co. 
In 1902 he became president of the Woodworth 
Elvtr. Co.—P. J. P. 

The annual convention of the Farmers Elvtr-. 
Ass'n of Minnesota willbe held here Feb. 15-16 
with headquarters at the Radisson Hotel, A. F. 
Nelson, sec’y of the organization, announced. 
The program com’ite is hoping to secure persons 
of national authority to give delegates at the 
session a more understandable working knowl- 
edge of the regulations governing the grain 
trade. 


MISSOURI 


Richmond, Mo.—Orville Cain is new manager 
of the Ray-Carroll Grain Growers, Inc., ele- 
vator and feed warehouse, succeeding George 
Manley, resigned. 


Wyatt, Mo.—Elliott F. Rafferty, 66, grain 
dealer, cotton gin man and farmer, died at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Cairo, Ill., recently, after 
a long illness——P. J. P. 

Pleasant Hill, Mo—The Moundridge Milling 
Co. will not rebuild its local facilities, its ele- 
vator and mill destroyed in fires June 19 and 
Nov. 10. A warehouse and office building re- 
main standing. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Directors of the Ralston 
Purina Co. announced declaration of a common 
stock dividend in the form of one share for 
each share held to be issued Dec. 28 to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 23.—P. J. P. 


Lamar, Mo.—Vaughn Maneyal, who has been 
in the country department of the Norris Grain 
Co. office at Kansas City, has been placed in 
charge of the company’s local plant, succeeding 
Clarence Sagehorn, who has been transferred 
to Webb City. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Charles G. Simon, 81, former 
president of the Great Western Feed Co., died 
Dec. 3 after a long illness. Born in St. Louis, 
Mr. Simon was a member of the Merchants 
Exchange from April, 1894, until his retirement 
in May, 1937—P. J. P. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Max Bates, who for the 
last year handled coarse grain merchandising 
for E. L. Rickel, is leaving that firm to estab- 
lish his own company, which will begin opera- 
tions on or before Jan. 1. His offices will be 
on the 14th floor of the Board of Trade building. 
Mr. Bates has been identified with the grain 
industries in the middle west for more than 20 
years. 
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Concordia, Mo.—George Kilingenberg of the 
Klingenberg Elvtr. Co., through individual let- 
ters recently secured 41 members for the Mis- 
souri Grain, Feed & Millers Ass’n. It is an- 
other conclusive proof of what an_ individual 
imbued with the spirit of “I Will” can do. 


Webb City, Mo.—Norris Grain Co. has pur- 
chased the Ball & Gunning elevator and mill 
and Clarence Sagehorn, who has been operat- 
ing the Norris property at Lamar, Mo., will be 
in charge of the local plant. The properties, 
which have been used only for grain storage 
and feed grinding for the past 12 years, are of 
fire proof construction and favorably located 
for handling both wheat and feed grains. The 
Ball & Gunning flour mill burned in 1931 and 
never was rebuilt. 


Boonville, Mo.—O. F. Kelley, president of 
the Boonville Mills Co., has announced that 
after Jan. 1 he will become a partner of S. C. 
Masters of the Masters Grain Co., at Kansas 
City. The Boonville Mills will continue locally 
under the management of R. E. Casanova as at 
present. The mill is now distributing to local 
feeders an average of 100,000 lbs. of feed and 
feed grains daily. Mr. Kelley continues to 
retain his business connection with the Boon- 
ville Mills, which is owned by him and his im- 
mediate family—P. J. P. 


Springfield, Mo.—Firemen recently extin- 
guished a threatening fire at the Lipscomb Grain 
& Seed Co. mill without using water, but they 
had to help move about 100,000 bus. of grain 
to do so. Smoke oozing from a vent shortly 
after 9 a.m., Nov. 19, brought firemen and full 
fire fighting equipment to the scene. Some time 
was passed before the blaze could be located 
in one of three bins because of dense smoke. 
Use of water presented the dangers of both 
damaging the mill’s store of grain and of stir- 
ring up dust that might cause an explosion. 
It was decided to “pull” the bin. This done, the 
small blaze was extinguished. Cross ventila- 
tion in the elevator minimized the danger of 
dust explosion, Mr. Lipscomb said. 


Kansas City, MoO. F. Kelley, president 
of the Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co., after Jan. 1, 


will become a partner of S. C. Masters 
of the Masters Grain Co. He will move 
here the first of the year, his family 


to follow at a later date. The new partnership 
will carry on a general grain merchandising and 
elevator business and will operate the 250,000- 
bu. elevator at Boonville as a sub-terminal. The 
modern headhouse and tanks, of reinforced con- 
crete, were the only buildings that were not 
damaged by the fire that destroyed the main 
milling property a number of months ago. An- 
other elevator of 60,000 bus. storage at Oswego, 
Kan., and two country elevators in north Mis- 
souri will be operated by the new firm. 


Higginsville, Mo.—The following new mem- 
bers have been enrolled recently in the Missouri 
Grain, Feed & Millers Ass’n: Lutesville Feed 
Store, Lutesville, Mo.; Chesterfield Farmers 
Elvtr. & Supply Co., Chesterfield, Mo.; Blaker 
Lumber & Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo.; H. P. 
Noel, Paris, Mo.; Producers Grain, J. R. 
Stephens, Chaffee, Mo.; Prairie Mlg. Co., 
Montgomery City, Mo.; Producers Grain Co., 
No. 31, Montgomery City, Mo.; Farmers Co-op. 
Ass’n, No. 126, Spikard, Mo.; C. H. Edson & 
Son, Bethany, Mo.; Halferty Bros., Platts- 
burg, Mo.; Noel Feed & Produce, Moberly, 
Mo.; John Caldwell, Hale, Mo.; Brockman 
Prod. Co., Lebanon, Mo.; Producers Grain Co., 
Mexico, Mo.—A. H. Meinershagen, sec’y. 
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KEN CLARK GRAIN CO. 
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CONSIGNMENTS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MONTANA 


Kalispell, Mont.—John (Jack) Bigalk, 67, 
for many years manager of the Equity Grain 
ee cise Dec. 14 following a short illness. 


Dutton, Mont.—The Dutton Co-op. Ass’n has 
installed a new grain separator at its elevator. 
The new equipment is powered by a 5 h.p. elec- 
tric motor and has a cleaning capacity of 600 
bus. an hour. 


NEBRASKA 


Clatonia, Neb—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is 
rebuilding its coal bins south of the elevator. 


Palmyra, Neb.—E. A. Hansen has succeeded 
Joe Dowding as manager of the Farmers Ele- 
vator. 

Omaha, Neb.—Omar, Inc., has awarded gen- 
eral contract for construction’ of a flour mill to 
Parsons Const. Co. 


Alyo, Neb—John E. Turner, local elevator 
man, recently had his hand broken in an acci- 
dent at the elevator. 


Stapleton, Neb.—Francis Bellamy of Lexing- 
ton, is getting the local elevator he recently 
purchased ready to re-open for business. 


Culbertson, Neb—Rhue Cole, new manager 
of the Bullard Milling & Elvtr. Co. business, 
is moving his family here from Brock, Neb. 

Cozad, Neb.—Covers Lamb Feeding Ranch 
has let a contract to Ryan Const. Co. for the 
construction of a fireproof feed mixing building 
and two 60-ft. storage tanks. 

Hordville, Neb—The Farmers Co-operative 
Ass’n at its recent annual meeting announced 
a net profit of $20,479.16 for the year. C. O. 
Rodin is manager of the elevator. 

Albion, Neb.—Mrs. Ed Breon resumed work 
in the Feed & Seed Loan office after an absence 
occasioned by an automobile accident last 
Thanksgiving Day in which she broke her ankle. 

Beemer, Neb.—Capt. Francis O’Neil, 32, in the 
grain and lumber business here as the O’Neill 
Lbr. & Grain Co., before entering military serv- 
ice, was killed in action in Italy Nov. 4.—P. J. P. 

Crete, Neb—Sam B. Talhelm has retired 
after a full fifty years’ service with the Crete 
Mills. In his honor a dinner party for 70 
guests was given, with A, L. Johnson acting as 
toastmaster. 

Stamford, Neb.—Oscar Westerberg has com- 
pleted plans for remodeling his elevator, build- 
ing a feed grinding room and installing new 
equipment, and rebuilding his coal sheds. The 
plant was damaged by fire some time ago. 

David City, Neb—R. Monahan, local agent 
for the Continental Grain Co., suffered an in- 
jury to his hip when he fell from a grain car 
he was loading at the elevator Nov. 23. He 
was removed to his home in Lincoln by am- 
bulance. 

Thompson, Neb.—The local grain elevator 
owned by the Fuller Grain Co. has. been sold 
to William Schoenrock, who will move it to 
his farm. This leaves the village without an 
elevator and farmers will have to deliver their 
grain either to Reynolds or Fairbury. 

Cozad, Neb.—Fire at the Allied Mills plant 
recently did a small amount of damage. The 
flames were confined to the dust room and due 
to the fact the plant is of fireproof construction, 
only the wooden frame work and cloth tubes of 
the four dust collectors were destroyed. Re- 
pairs will be made at once. 


SATISFACTION 


out) 


Ainsworth, Neb.—Willard Rogers, manager 
of the Rogers Grain & Feed Co., recently sold 
his flour mill equipment to the Dolores (Colo.) 
Flour Mills. Delivery of the equipment will be 
made about Mar. 1. Mr. Rogers will convert 
the space now used by the equipment to in- 
creased feed processing and equipment. 

Norfolk, Neb.— The regional War Labor 
Board Dec. 15 announced a 5c an hour wage 
increase for employees-of the Norfolk Cereal 
& Flour Milling Co. It affects 35 employees 
of the company. Rates of pay in the plant 
ranged from 45¢ an hour for helpers and sweep- 
ers to 72c an hour for second millers, the 
W.L.B. said. 


Auburn, Neb.—George Harmon who has op- 
erated the Harmon Elevator on the Burlington 
right-of-way for the past 17 years, has sold his 
business to T. C. Bouwens, local hatchery and 
locker storage operator, possession to be given 
Dec. 15. Ira Handley, who has been with Mr. 
Harmon for many years, will continue under 
Mr. Bouwen’s ownership. 

Holdrege, Neb.—The Tri-County Water 
Users Ass'n plans to contact various alfalfa 
milling companies with a view to interesting 
one in locating an alfalfa mill in this section. 
Pointing to increased interest in seeding irri- 
gated ground to alfalfa and a prospective heavy 
planting here next year, the Ass’n seeks a con- 
venient and accessible market for the hay. 

Valparaiso, Neb——Ed J. Haynes, manager of 
the Valparaiso Grain & Lumber Co., has filed 
suit for $5,000 against Rolly Cheever for slander. 
The suit charges that, on Nov. 16, 1943, with 
intent to injure the good name and credit of the 
plaintiff, the defendant falsely and maliciously 
spoke and published the following false and 
defamatory words: “He (meaning the plaintiff) 
stole 18 bus. of wheat from me”. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Gardiner, Me—The warehouse of the Gray 
Hildreth. Co. was severely damaged by fire 
Dec: 3. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Baker, N. D.—The Farmers Union 
Elvtr. Co. will install a new cleaner. 


North Dakota photographs of 1943 wheat 
piled on the ground around an elevator would 
be most welcome. 


"Hi Fellows!" 
A MILLION THANKS! 


Co-op. 


for your many favors thru the 
year and your many kind words 
of appreciation. 


We appreciate your patience 
when shipments were delayed 
now and then. 


Our Best Wishes for a Happy 
Holiday Season and Sincere 
hopes for an early and lasting 
peace. 


R. A. “Dick” Freeman, 


YORK FOUNDRY 
1 YORK: NEBR. 
ELEVATOR REPAIRS 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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Cando, N. D.—William Row will open a feed 
and seed store in the Cudmore building, which 
is being remodeled for the purpose. z 

Kathryn, N. D.—The Farmers Mutual Elvtr. 
Co. reported just concluded the best fiscal year 
in its history. Net earnings were $23,500. 

Golden Valley, N. D—John Gress has re- 
tired as manager of the Farmers Grain Co. ele- 
vator after many years’ service. Christ Neu- 
mann has succeeded him. 

Minot, N. D.—Work is advancing on the con- 
struction of an addition to the Occident elevator, 
formerly the Aney Seed Co. elevator, which will 
provide an improved feed grinding and mixing 
plant of much increased capacity. The concrete 
and rough lumber work-for the addition has been 
built. It will be a two-story structure on the 
west end of the present elevator, extending out 
to the west property line. 


OHIO 


Shinrock, O.—The Shinrock Elytr. & Supply 
Ass'n recently installed a new feed mixer and 
feed grinder, which will double its capacity 
Sam Jeffery, manager, stated. 


Ottawa, O.—The Ottawa Grain Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated, with authority to issue 500 
shares of n.p.v. common stock; principals, J. M. 
Hudson, Carl A. Sixeas and Lucille Pracht. 


West Manchester, O—Elmer L. Kimmel’s 
new modern grain elevator and feed mill has 
been opened for business. The elevator and mill 
is an entirely new structure erected on the site 
of the one that burned July 16. The building 
is 100 ft. long and built mostly of concrete, thus 
making it fireproof. Four 3,200-bu. concrete 
grain storage bins have been erected. 


Toledo, O.—Toledo’s large grain storage fa- 
cilities have been increased by more than 3,- 
000,000 bus. by utilizing the holds of lake 
freighters quartered here for the winter, Alfred 
E. Schultz, sec’y of the Board of Trade, an- 
nounced. This brings Toledo’s grain storage 
facilities for the winter to nearly 14,000,000 bus. 
Before the spring navigation séason opens, how- 
ever, most of this grain will have been proc- 
essed into flour and other products for con- 
sumption in the middle west. 


Jefferson, O—The Dorset Milling Co., which 
has done a wholesale and retail business for the 
past 40 years, closed for the duration on Dec. 18. 
In explaining the reasons H. R. Mason, mana- 
ger, said nine of the company’s employees have 
been taken into the armed forces, but the various 
restrictions on transportation, buying, process- 
ing and selling feed for livestock, and other 
items have made conditions unsurmountable. The 
company operates a fleet of large trucks, hauling 
feed from prime centers or delivering to cus- 
tomers. Difficulties in obtaining gasoline, tires 
and repairs and replacements have made it no 
longer practical to operate this fleet. 


¥: : ; 
Lyme, O.—The Buckingham Grain & Seed 
Co. elevator and its contents burned the night 
of Dec. 13. 


North Baltimore, O.—Cloyce Myers, farmer 
living northwest of town, suffered head injuries 
when he slipped and fell on plank flooring at 
the North Baltimore Grain Ass’n elevator re- 
cently. Earl Brooks, employee of the grain 
company, said Myers slipped and fell when he 
attempted to jar the trailer hitch loose from his 
car. He was removed to the Findlay hospital. 


Eaton, O.—Mart Wehrley, 73, of West Maa- 
chester, an employee of the Kimmel Grain Ex- 
change, was seriously injured recently while 
endeavoring to change a grain spout at the plant. 
He was alone at the time and while standing 
on a step ladder trying to loosen a part of the 
divider from the ceiling, the part evidently got 
beyond his control and struck him on one eye 
and the forehead. He was knocked unconscious 
and was found lying on the second floor of the 
plant. He was taken to Reid Hospital, Rich- 
mond. 


Painesville, O—-J. D. Douglas has been made 
sales manager of the local A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co. plant. He was for several vears field su- 
pervisor for the company, and succeeds Rudy 
Dennis. John H. Kern has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
succeeding Lyle Wiegand. He will continue as 
assistant to K. J. Maltas in the western division, 
and also will supervise the eastern division on 
the sale and distribution of soybean meal in the 
southeast, and corn feeds in the east and south- 
east. J. D. Goldmann has been named as- 
sistant. K. J. Maltas continues as western 
sales manager, and Dr. P. R. Record as director 
of the animal nutrition department. H. T. 
Morris is manager of the feed division. The 
staff changes in the feed division were made 
due to the induction into the armed forces of a 
number of men. 


OKLAHOMA 


Erick, Okla—Doyle Turner, of Turner Mill 
& Feed Co., Sweetwater, Okla., plans on build- 
ing here a modern elevator of about 15,000 bus. 
capacity for the handling of feed and seed to 
take the place of the one that burned some time 
ago. 


Durant, Okla—The most recent addition to 


‘the Stewart Grain Co. plant is a new building 


which comprises a large modern office and a 
show-room for all products manufactured and 
sold. The building is constructed of brick sid- 
ing and hardwood floors thruout. 


Berlin, Okla—F. H. Schwer, who recently 
purchased the Berlin Feed Mill from Mrs. Essie 
Williams, has installed a new feed mill and 
thoroly reconditioned all machinery in the plant. 
He is doing all kinds of feed grinding. Mr. 
Schwer previous to going into the feed grinding 
business was engaged in farming and dairying. 


At Last 


GRAIN 


GRADING RECORD SHEETS 


Owners of Steinlite and other types of electric mois- 
ture testers will find these grain grading Record Sheets 
a real convenience. 

These Record Sheets are 314”x5” . . . have space for 
filling in weight per bushel test, damage, foreign mate- 
rial, splits and dockage, as well as meter reading, chart 
moisture, sample temperature, correction (plus or minus) 


and corrected moisture. 


Punched hole at top for hang- 


ing sheet on thermometer or on wall. 
Price: 1.990 sheets, $4.00; 500 sheets $2.50 


1943 Catalog 


620 Brooks Bidg. 
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Kingfisher, Okla—The Burrus Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. flour mill has started full time operations 
again after being closed for nearly two years. 
I. E. Larrabee, manager, said all flour manu- 
factured will be for army and lend-lease export. 
By-products of the milling operations, bran and 
shorts, will be for distribution locally. In addi- 
tion to the flour milling, a limited amount of 
feed wheat grinding will be continued at the 
mill as long as government wheat is available 
for this purpose. The storing of large quan- 
tities of Canadian wheat, which ,recently has 
been underway, will be slightly curtailed in 
order to provide ample storage space for wheat 
to be used in the milling operations. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Seattle, Wash.—John T. Reilly has enlarged 
his feed store by construction of a 22 x 22 ft. 
addition. : 

Walla Walla, Wash.— An ‘undetermined 
amount of money was stolen from the Garden 
City Feed Mill recently—F. K. H. 

Oakesdale, Wash.—A. J. Addington recently 
resigned as manager of the Oakesdale Grain 
Growers to become a partner in the Fanning 
Implement & Hardware Co. 

Baker, Ore——Dairymen in this county num- 
bering 531 received feed subsidy payments in 
a total of $5,231 based upon October deliveries, 
according to the A. A. A.—F. K. H. 

Longview, Wash.—At the final meeting in 
1943 of the Pacific Northwest Advisory Board 
shippers reported actual shipments of 15,718 
carloads of grain for final quarter, and antici- 
pated shipping 16,362 carloads in the same 
period of 1944; fertilizer, actual 328 carloads 
anticipated in final quarter of 1944, 369 car- 
loads Ey, Koa 

Walla Walla, Wash—The lush valleys of 
Eastern Washington, Oregon and Northern 
Idaho are yielding a new crop, a stream of peas 
for Americans, Russians, English-Allied armies 
around the world. That stream is now return- 
ing $30,000,000 to the Northwest. Some 482,841 
acres were devoted to the vines and enough peas 
were raised to fill 192,000,000 cans. The belief 
is that no pea farmer in the Inland Empire will 
fail to make a profit this year. The pea crops 
brought $15 to $60 an acre. An unbelievable 
story is almost common: Men who bought land 
last gage have paid off the whole cost this fall. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Alcester, S. D.—Pvt. James Graff, formerly 
manager of the Derr Grain Co. elevator, and 
Miss Donna Hughes were married at Trinity 
Lutheran Church in Lincoln Noy. 27. 

Lennox, S. D.—Cargill, Inc., recently pur- 
chased the Frank Plucker house which it is 
having remodeled into four modern apartments 
for living quarters of employees of the Farm 
Commodity Exchange, Otto Freitag, local man- 
ager, announced. 


MORE CAPACITY!! 


mac) Send for our Form 35 to 
Ml. find out how you can get 
maximum capacity and 
efficiency from your ele- 
vator legs with 


CALUMET 


SUPER CAPACITY 


CUPS 


NO OBLIGATION 
B. I. WELLER CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Wall, S. D.—Ralph Ivins recently purchased 
the Wall Elvtr. Co. from E. C. Smoot. © Mr. 
Ivins is a dealer in grain, feeds, seed, coal, oil 
and gas. 

De Smet, S. D.—Pleading guilty to a charge 
of grain theft in Kingsbury County, Alfred J. 
Lawrence, Yale, was sentenced to 8 years in 
the state penitentiary and Leonard Jones, Huron, 
three years, 


Armour, S. D.—Lloyd Smith of Stickney is 
new manager of the Community Elevator, suc- 
ceeding Clyde Strayer, resigned. Mr. Smith 
has been manager of the Community Elevator 
at Stickney for several years. 


Blunt, S. D—Roy D. Kneisel, 54, manager 
of the Peavey Elevators elevator, died recently 
of a heart attack. Mr. Kneisel had been in the 
elevator business for 35 years in Montana and 
North and South Dakota. He had been mana- 
ger of the local Peavey elevator since July, 1940. 


Sioux Falls, S. D.—Processing of soybeans 
in Western Soybean Mills is expected to get 
started some time in January, officials of the 
company have announced. Several large ma- 
chines have been installed in the building former- 
ly occupied by the Batchellor Feed. Difficulty 
because of priorities has been experienced for 
some of the equipment. The plant will have a 
capacity of 2,000 bus. of beans daily. The goy- 
- ernment will take the entire output of soybean 

oil for the duration, while the meal will be 
available for local use. 2 


SOUTHEAST 


Round Hill, Va-—A detached warehouse 
owned by the Round Hill Milling Co. was 
damaged by fire of unknown origin on Nov. 27. 
mills were heavily damaged by fire Dec. 13. The 

Asheville, N. C—The Earl Chesterfield feed 
blaze started in the flour mill ‘section of the 
plant and burned over large piles of feed stuffs 
as it spread to other sections. J. Dan Earle, 
president of the mills, which distribute supplies 
throughout five southern states, said rebuilding 
would begin as soon as plans can be made and 
materials obtained—P. J. P. 


Berkley, Va.—The Berkley Feed Corp.’s mill- 
ing plant was damaged by fire recently. The 
blaze was discovered by H. V. Tatem, an em- 
ployee of the feed company, about 3:40 p.m. The 
Norfolk fire division and an automatic sprink- 
ler system brought the fire under control with 
a small amount of damage resulting to the build- 
ing. Clyde F. Hill, president of the company, 
said damage to the milling machinery and raw 
materials, however, was considerable. The loss 
was covered by insurance.—G. E. T. 


TENNESSEE 

Memphis, Tenn.—Dr. Charles B. Cain, 43, 
nationally known feed expert and veterinarian, 
who for the past six years had been feed serv- 
ice director for the Royal Feed &Milling Co., 
died Dec. 9 of undulant fever. Dr. Cain re- 
cently was appointed a member of the National 
Advisory Council and was active on behalf of 
the Feed Industry Council program of protein 
conservation. He also served on the nutrition 
com’ite of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Ass’n and was one of the five members serving 
as a technical advisory group for the Feed 
Industry Council and the Dept. of Agriculture. 


TEXAS 


Sherman, Tex.—Frank Vought, formerly of 
Mexico, Mo. is now manager of the Quaker 
Oats Co. mill and manager of the southwest 
sales department for the company.—P. J. P. 


WISCONSIN 


Baraboo, Wis.—Duane Peck has purchased 
the R. L. Glazier feed store. 

Dodgeyille, Wis—We are building a 40 x 50 
ft. cement block warehouse adjoining our 
wholesale warehouse. This is a two-story 
building. Equipment with elevator will be com- 
pleted Jan. 1—P. W. Hennessey & Sons. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Feed Supplies, Inc., has 
increased its stock from 500 shares at $100 each 
to 1,000 shares at $100 each. 

Granton, Wis.—Clarence Nowack, who has 
been employed at the Trindall Elvtr. Co. elevator 
for 10 years, has succeeded Talbert Erickson 
as manager of the business. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Directors of the Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co., Inc., declared a dividend 
of 20c a share on common stock of the company 
payable Jan. 1, 1944.—P. J. P. 

Colfax, Wis.—Harold Peterson has taken 
over management of the Colfaz elevator of E. J. 
Crane & Sons, replacing Conrad Frogner who 


_- is now with the U. S. Railway Postal service. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Fire which roared thru 
the brick and frame grain elevator of the Mil- 
waukee Western Malting Co. early Dec. 5 
caused damage estimated at $25,000. Flames 
and smoke billowed thru the roof and upper 
windows of the structure when firemen arrived. 
The blaze, starting near a wooden stairway, 
shot up thru the shaft and ate its way thru 
the roof. Damage was confined to the staircase 
and vicinity. 

Madison, Wis.—Checks for more than $10,000 
to be used in the construction of a poultry 
research building at the University of Wisconsin 
were presented to Pres. C. A. Dykstra of the 
university by David Steenbergh, executive sec’y 
of the Retail Feed Ass’n, The presentation 
was made on a nation-wide radio program on 
which James G. Halpin, professor otf poultry 
husbandry, for whom the new building will be 
named, was present as honor guest. The check 
represented part of the $40,000 fund being raised 
by former students of Professor Halpin in 
recognition of his poultry research work. 


Superior, Wis.—Russ Johnson, superintendent 
of the G. T. A. elevator at the Head of the 
Lakes cites the following incident that shows 
conclusively what team work can accomplish. 
On Monday, Nov. 22, there were more than 800 
loaded grain cars running to the elevator. With 
this number “behind the house,” moving into 
Superior, the railroads quite naturally became 
disturbed. The G. T. A. elevator crew. short- 
handed and working a single shift, got busy 
Monday, and on that day 103 grains cars were 
unloaded and the car dump was kept moving 
every minute. On Tuesday, the second day, 123 


grain cars were unloaded. On Wednesday, the 
crews handled 100 cars. On Thursday (Thanks- 
giving Day) the crew handled 77 cars before 
knocking off a short time to go home to a well 
deserved turkey dinner. 
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Strum, Wis—Talbert Erickson has purchased 
the Strum Feed.& Flour Mills, taking over the 
business Nov. 28.. Mr. Erickson was manager ot 
the Trindall Elvtr. Co. at Granton. 


A Christmas Message 


No one believes» more than I do that the 
producer of wheat and other grains on our 
prairies is entitled to, and must receive, a sat- 
isfactory reward for his valuable work. On the 
other hand I do not believe that our farmers 
would feel comfortable if they were to receive 
any kind of reward if they knew that it was 
made possible only because precious foodstuffs 
had been deliberately withheld by some Inter- 
national Body from hungry people. There is, 
however, one way by which the demands of the 
people in the World can be fully. satisfied, up 
to the extent.of the ability of our acres to 
supply it, and in which way, too, our farmers 
can be assured of a fair and just reward, and 
that is for us to bend our minds to the devising 
of methods and inventions that will decrease 
the cost of producing wheat, all so that wheat 
can be sold to hungry people at a comparatively 
cheap price, and so that the margin of net 
profit left over to the farmer will be satisfac- 
tory to him. 


To do this, however, will require that this 
country must be willing to accept freely, as 
payment for our wheat, those goods and com- 
modities which the people have to offer who 
need our wheat so badly. Out of this will 
come the necessity for each country to produce, 
and to manufacture, those products and goods 
which its soil, climate and natural resources 
best fit it for, and it will further be necessary 
that no country shall endeavour, in a fervor 
of “Nationalism” or ‘“Self-Sufficiency” and be- 
hind high tariff walls, to produce things for 
itself that other countries can produce of a 
high quality and at a cheaper cost. 


If all this is done, and I for one believe 
fervently that it can be done, then I see no 
reason why the hungry people of the world 
shall not be fully satished with food, and at a 
reasonable price, why our entire wheat produc- 
tion year by year shall not be sold, nor why 
our farmers will not be able with the proceeds 
from their wheat sales to purchase sufficient 
of those goods, commodities and services which 
they need for their own living and production.— 
A. L. Searle of Searle Grain Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


can write us in confidence. 


Jacob Rubinoif Co. 
Vineland, N. J. 


We Make Machinery More Efficient 


Efficiency, greater production, and lower costs all enter into 
IBBERSON plans for Feed Mills and Elevators. 


Write for particulars. Consultation entails no obligation. You 
Send for our FREE book. 


~£. IBBERSON COMPANY, 


Engineers and Contractors 


Minneapolis, Minn 
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Field Seeds 


Ralston, .Neb. — The Washburn-Wilson 
Seed Co. will build an addition to its plant. 


Wethersfield, Conn.—All but one building 
of the Chas. C. Hart Seed Co. burned Dec. 11. 


New Haven, Conn.—C. H. Anderson has 
been elected pres. of the New England Seeds- 
mens Ass’n, 


Jerseyville, Ill—J. Orville Rice, associated 
with his brother in the seed firm of W. A. Rice, 
died ‘Noy. 28-—P» Ji. VP. 

Okeene, Okla—L. C. Westfahl has called 
a meeting to organize all certified seed wheat 
growers of this section: 


Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Max Kraus, who found- 
ed Kraus & Apfelbaum, later a part of the 
Allied Seed Co., died Dec. 13. 


Los Angeles, Cal—Harold Norman, for- 
merly with the Murphy Seed Co. has opened 
the Norman Seed Co. at 739 Wall St. 

Oskaloosa, Ia—The Krizer Hybrid Seed 
Co.’s corn storage building burned Dec. 7 
with 17,000 bus. of hybrid corn. Loss, 
$125,000. 

Grants Pass, Ore—Work has commenced 
on the $15,000 warehouse and seed cleaning 
mill to be constructed here by the Josephine 
Growers’ Ass’n.—F. K. H 

No field seeds for Russian relief in 1944 
will be requested because of governmental re- 
strictions, says J. W. Pincus, seed consultant 
for Russian War Relief, Inc. 


Valley City, N. D.—August Bauer, pro- 
prietor of the Enterprise Seed Co., is building 
storage bins and installing a 15-ton Fairbanks 
Scale, the improvements costing $6,000. 


Quincy, Ill—The Kalo Inoculant Co. has 
brought suit against Funk Bros. Seed Co. to 
restrain the manufacture and sale of a bac- 
terial inoculant alleged to be the invention of 
V. Sherman Bond, an employee of the Kalo 
Co.—P. JirP. 


Gustine, Cal—Harvey M. Hawkins, for 
15 years with the Poultry Producers of Central 
Valley, has opened the Hawkins Seed Store and 
will specialize in alfalfa seed. He is a member 
of the Farm Bureau and pres. of the Gustine 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Hastings, Neb.—Nicholas N. Bonahoom 
died Dec. 2 aged 63 years, after two months’ 
illness. A native of Syria he started a whole- 
sale seed business in 1911 at Kirwin, Kan., 
removing to Hastings in 1925, associated with 
his son Philip in the N. Bonahoom Seed Co. 


Gunnison, Utah.—The state department of 
agriculture has filed complaint against Her- 
mansen’s Roller Mill & Elevator for alleged 
violation of the state seed law. Failure of the 
wheat crop of 35 farmers in Sanpete and Sevier 
Counties led to an investigation. Wheat seed 
sold the farmers as spring wheat was winter 
wheat, and when sown in the spring did not 
mature. 

Council Bluffs, Ia—Henry F. Droge died 
Dec. 12, aged 69 years. With his older brother, 
W. C. Droge, he formed the Droge Elevator 
Co. in 1899 to deal in hay at Main and Ninth 
street. Three years later they built a ware- 
house on Pearl street and in 1906 the terminal 
elevator at Ninth avenue and Tenth street. In 
1917 they established the Council Bluffs Seed 
Co. He was a member of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange. 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO., Inc. 


Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, br oeaeg Grasses, 
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Memphis, Tenn.—The Shelby County Re- 
tail Seed Dealers Ass’n has elected Harry 
Wood, pres., H. V. Cathey, vice pres., and 
M. D. Madison, sec’y-treas. 

Shenandoah, Ia.—A corporation has been 
formed for each of the seven retail stores of 
the Henry Field Seed Co. in different cities, 
to more easily operate under the O.P.A. rules. 
The president is Henry Field and the vice 
president is a local resident of the respective 
city. 

Swea City, Ia—Chas._Eggerth has moved 
part of his hybrid seed corn business from 
Lakota and will remodel buildings on the farm 
two and one-half miles northeast of Swea City 
to process next year’s crop. His fields at Lakota 
will be continued in partnership with Henry 
Lange. 

Columbia, Mo.—The Missouri Seed Im- 
provement Ass’n has succeeded the 40-year old 
Missouri Corn Growers Ass’n. New officers 
of the Ass’n are: Pres., George Saum of 
Villa Ridge; vice-pres., Ronnie Greenwell of 
Hayti; and sec’y-treas., C. A. Helm of Col- 
umbia.—P. J. P. 


Marianna, Ark.—J. M. McClintock has re- 
signed his government employment at Little 
Rock to engage in the seed and fertilizer busi- 
ness here as Planters Seed and Service. Equip- 
ment is being installed for cleaning cotton 
seed, soybean seed and lespedeza seed, and 
treating seeds with Ceresan.—P. J. P. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Chas. E. Heckle died 
Dec. 17 from a heart attack while at his desk 
two days before. He entered the employ of 
Otto Schwill 63 years ago, after 31 years form- 
ing the Russell-Heckle Seed Co., which op- 
erated 30 years. The present firm is Chas. E. 
Heckle Seedsman. He was 83 years of age. 


On a Moldboard Plow Jag 


For the past two hundred years we in the 
United States have been on a moldboard-plow 
jag. Young and healthy, with plenty of land, 
we were able to take it year in and year out 
for a long time, returning to our farm labors 
each spring with little more than a mild hang- 
over. Ultimately, however, excesses reach a 
climax. There comes a time when the hangover 
begins to resemble an unhappy delirium. Some 
20 years ago we went out with turning plows 
on a particularly lavish spree, and awoke to 
find ourselves in a delirium of monstrous dust 
storms and yawning gullies—G. T. A. Digest. 


Re-Tests of Seed Required 


in lowa 


_ The Iowa law requires that a retest must be 
made on all lots of seeds that have a test date 
over nine months old. Too many seed dealers 
and farmers put off testing their seed until 
about planting time. The laboratory of the 
State Department at Des Moines and the one 
at Iowa State College at Ames have increased 
their equipment and while the combined fa- 
cilities of the two laboratories are greater than 
in any state, it is utterly impossible for them 
to handle all the samples when they are sub- 
mitted over a short period of time. Get your 
samples to the laboratories as early as possible. 
As the planting season approaches, official 
samples have priority over submitted samples. 


Buyers and sellers of 


udan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 
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C.C.C. Raises Buying Price 


of Legume Seeds 


The Commodity Credit Corporation will pur- 
chase top grade seed from, growers on the basis 
of these varieties and minimum prices: Hairy 
vetch, llc per lb. (1c up from: 1943) ; common 
vetch, 6c (le up); crimson clover, 10'4c (Yc 
up) ; common rye grass, 7c (2c up). 

Alf purchases will be on the basis of recleaned 
seed, fumigated when necessary and sacked in 
approved (100-Ib.) cotton bags (the cotton bag 
requirement will not apply to rye grass). If 
less expensive bags are used because of an in- 
adequate supply of cotton bags, prices will be 
adjusted downward. Prices for seeds which fail 
to meet basic specifications will be scaled down, 


Cover Crop Seed Price Support 


The U. S. Depart.of Agr. has announced 
a 1944 program for winter cover crop seed 
which will support prices on hairy vetch, com- 
mon vetch, crimson clover and ryegrass seeds 
at levels from 5 to 40 per cent higher than last 
season. \ 

Prices will be supported thru purchases by the 
CC.C. Not included in the new program are 
Austrian winter peas, and Williamette, Hun- 
garian or purple vetch, because of the large 
stocks of these seeds in relation to their use. 

C.C.C. will purchase top ‘grade seed from 
growers on the basis of these varieties and 
minimum prices: Hairy vetch, lle per pound 
(1c up from 1943) : common vetch, 6c (le up) ; 
crimson clover, 10.5c (0.5c); and common rye 
grass, 7c (2c up). All purchases will be on 
the basis of recleaned seed, fumigated when 
necéssary and sacked in approved (hundred- 
pound) cotton bags (the cotton bag require- 
ment will not apply to ryegrass). If less ex- 
pensive bags are used because of an inadequate 
supply of cotton bags, prices will be adjusted 
downward. Prices for seeds which fail to meet 
basic specifications will be scaled down. 

Prices for seed produced in southern and 
east central states will be 1 cent per pound 
higher than in other states to equalize freight 
costs. 
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Certified Alfalfa Seed Under 
Ceiling 

Effective Dec. 13 the O.P.A. placed all alfalfa 
seed under price regulation. The action cor- 
rects the inadvertent omission of certain State 
certified improved varieties of alfalfa seed from 
those listed in the regulation. This amended 
list now includes the following domestic and 
Canadian seeds: alfalfa, medium red and mam- 


moth red clover, alsike clover, sweet clover, 
timothy and all mixtures of those seeds. 


Certain, but not all, State certified varieties 
carry a premium over other grades of the 
same kinds of seeds. 


The regulation applies to all sales, whether 
for immediate or future delivery, in all parts 
of the continental United States. Amendment 
No. 2 to M.P.R. 471. 


"Hybrid" Oats a Misnomer 


The description hybrid oats and hybrid soy- 
beans is entirely misleading, according to K. E. 
Beeson, extension agronomist of Purdue Uni- 
versity. - : 


Since both crops are self-fertilized, and any 
hybrids between varieties could be made only 
by tedious hand pollination, only a few hundred 
hybrids could be made by a skilled plant breed- 
er in a season. Commercial distribution of 
“hybrid” oats or soybeans is consequently an 
impossibility, and there is no such thing as 
“hybrid” oats or soybeans in the same sense 
that farmers have come to know and appre- 
ciate hybrid corn. ~ 


From crosses of varieties made by plant 
breeders, pure line selections are made. Any 
lines found to be superior after extensive test- 
ing are multiplied and distributed as named 
varieties. Such is the background for the new 
Tama, Vicland and Marion oats, the varieties 
that have proven superior to all others for In- 
diana conditions. The new Gibson soybean 
adapted to southwestern Indiana was developed 
from a cross between the Dunfield and Midwest 
varieties, 


Private Trade to Handle Puerto 
Rico Shipments 


The importation of dairy and poultry feeds 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands will be 
returned to private channels early in January, 
B. W. Thoron, director of the Division of Ter- 
stories and Island Possessions, reported Dec. 

This step, which involves 2,300 tons of feed 
monthly, follows the announced policy of the 
Department of the Interior to return the vari- 
ous items now handled by the Food Distribution 
Administration to private handling as soon as 
possible. 

United States suppliers have agreed to main- 
tain a month’s reserve stockpile on the islands. 
Shipments will begin in January, and sales will 
begin as soon as F.D.A. stocks are exhausted. 
F.D.A. will ship 1,300 tons of dairy feed in 
January to clear up its remaining inventory. 
Control in allocating importers’ quotas will be 
in the hands of the General Supplies Admin- 
istration in Puerto Rico. 


Cost of Producing Grains 


The University of Illinois has kept cost 
records of a group of Champaign and Piatt 
County farms for many years and the 1942 costs 
were as follows: 


CORN.—Cost of production except interest 
on investment in land $14.22 per acre after 
credit was given for stalk pasture. When land 
charges were added, the net cost of producing 
an acre of corn was $20.94. In 1942 on farms 
included in the study, the yield per acre was 
71.4 bus., and the average cost per bushel was 
29.3 cents. - 

OATS.—The operating expenses for produc- 
ing an acre were $6.63. When land charges 
were added, the cost was $13.46. The average 
yield of combined oats was 38 bu. and the 
average cost per bu. was 35.4 cents. 

SOYBEANS.—The operating expenses for 
producing an acre of beans in 1942 was $12.15. 
When land charges were added, the net cost 
of producing an acre of beans was $18.86. The 
yield per acre was 25.9 bus., and the average 
cost per bushel was 72.8 cents. 
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CALL-A-PHONE 


Will Make You Money 


: + make you money because you can save an” 
immense amount of time and greatly speed up pro- 
duction. You can be 5 places all at one time, or in 


a vital spot in a jiffy simply by the turn of a button 


and talking in a natural voice. Private or group 
direction to all of 5 departments available from a 
your master station without cut-ins. Personnel can 


contact you. 


It is easy to install, and cheap to oper- 
ate . . . costing not more than I5c a 
month, Write for further details. 


“HEADQUARTERS” for Seed 
and Grain Testing Equipment 


620 BROOKS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Copper Sulphate for 1944 
Crops 

The War Food Administration has been 
assuted’ by the War Production Board that 
sufficient copper for production of copper sul- 
phate to protect next year’s food crops from 
bacterial and fungus diseases will be available. 

WEA suggested to Consumers and distributors 
how they can, and must, cooperate with manu- 
facturers if adequate quantities of copper pesti- 
cides are to be available when needed next 
year. It is absolutely necessary that consumers 
and distributors order and accept delivery as 
soon as possible. 


‘Kansas Has a New Wheat 


Comanche Wheat, according to**John N. 
Parker, director of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Ass’n, is a good Indian from Kansas. 
According to Mr. Parker it is cross between 
Kansas Tenmarq and Oregon Oro. It is a 
high yielding, excellent quality hard - wheat 
adapted to western Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. Doubtless, it will be warmly welcomed 
by the discriminating wheat growers of the 
Sunflower State and of the southwest. 

Many growers in the southwestern part of 
Kansas have planted Comanche. Certified seed 
wheat was allotted them for planting this fall 
and the outcome, with the assurance of grain 
experts, will be most gratifying. 


Low Ceiling Prices Closing 
Rice Mills — 


Information from Stuttgart and Carlisle, rice 
miiling centers of Arkansas, revealed that too 
low OPA ceiling prices on processed rice at 
the mills are causing mills to cease operations 
in the three big rice growing states of the 
South. 

Two of the four mills in Stuttgart are shut- 
ting down, one other reduced its operating 
hours, and the one in Carlisle has also cut its 
working time and probably will close. 

C. R. Walton, head of the Walton Rice Mill 
at Stuttgart and the Arkansas Rice Mill at 
Stuttgart, and member of the Rice Mill Indus- 
try Advisory Committee, said his mill had 
closed. 

The crux of the matter is, Mr. Walton said, 
that millers are forced to pay the grower from 
$7 to $7.20 per barrel for Blue Rose rice while 
the ceiling price at the mill on clean, or proc- 
essed, rice is only $6.80 per barrel. Obviously, 
under these restrictions, the mill cannot operate 
without loss. Representations have been made 
to the OPA over a considerable period, Mr. 
Walton said, but nothing has been done to re- 
lieve the situation. 

At Carlisle, E. L. Crandall, vice president and 
general manager of the Arkansas State Rice 
Milling Co., which has mills at Carlisle and 
Stuttgart, agreed, in substance, with the state- 
ment made by Mr. Walton. Mr. Crandall said 
his company’s mills were continuing to operate, 
but had reduced working hours from 24 a day 
to 50 hours a week. He said his company was 
filling government orders and that when these 
were completed the mills probably would be 
closed. 


Production of Leading Seed Crops in the United States, 1935-1943 


Reported by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture in thousands of Ibs. (i.e., 000 omitted) 


Red Alsike Sweet Kentucky Orchard Sudan Meadow White Crimse 
Year Alfalfa Clover Clover Clover Lespedeza Timothy Bluegrass! Grass? Redtop* Grass Fescue® Clover Clove1 
1920 eevee 28,220 ; 6,528 23,796 27,450 2,486 2,558 7,700 Bonn oe ee ohare aoe “aan oe 
1925... ees 62,274 51,318 16,932 60,372 3,023 85,460 7,490 2,030 6,000 28,000 1,750 1,300 300 
TORO cs iasisinin LO.cLe 60,618 19,872 45,942 5,586 75,609 10,850 3,010 7,500 51,684 1,000 1,200 506 
1935......... 60,252 50,880 19,068 41,934 60,510 191,106 37,800 3,710 9,750 74,568 900 300 1,500 
193 ate 53,268 45,408 26,496 46,200 38,364 41,706 21,000 1,750 6,750 30,778 400 500 1,006 
ty Oe eee 58,860 30,528 13,038 49,02 112,645 113,818 77,000 3,850 19,500 59,240 325 300 1,500 
1988.).05. »»-L 62,040 114,294 24,180 62,046 205,700 57,974 18,200 2°030 15,750 54,684 150 250 2,800 
GOSS sits wate) 9,292 107,886 19,158 85,056 145,371 63,801 21,000 4,200 15,750 78,906 600 660 3,560 
1940......<¢6 89,394 122,658 23,724 59,178 139,790 55,800 46,900 4,438 12,600 52,290 1,400 1,086 5,625 
i. i ae s 1,026 91,512 19,620 49,638 169,251 54,850 87,800 5,432 13,750 91,453 750 1,727 7,310 
OER: |S xiao nie wh 58,020 61,560 15,120 37,500 170,500 75,510 63,350 8,582 15,800 40,540 1,150 1,890 17,980 
HOGS. sa cene « 96,900 68,580 14,340 27,480 159,920 67,500 28,350 7,924 11,000 33,900 1,050 2,080 14,100 
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Order L-40 was prohibited Dec. 
W.P.B., on account of shortage. 

Distillers Dried Grains production during 
November amounted to 31,400 tons, against 
30,600 tons during November, 1942, as reported 
by the Food Distribution Administration. 

Brewers Dried Grains production during 
November totaled 17,300 tons, against 15,700 
tons in November, 1942, and 8,800 tons in No- 
vember, 1941, as reported by the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration. 

Washington, D. C.—The War Food Ad- 
ministration has sent a questionnaire asking 
where protein feed manufacturers intend to ship 
their January production of meal. Teed han- 
dlers will be invited on state agricultural con- 
servation committees to aid in working out 
distribution. 

Washington, D. C.—I feel strongly that 
our orders should be written only after those 
in industry and.those in Washington sit 
down together and work out their mutual 
problems jointly. I am very pleased with the 
co-operation that I have had up to date, and 
I hope that the trade will feel the results 
justify their continued co-operation.—Colin 
S. Gordon, price executive, Cereals, Feeds 
and Agricultural Chemicals Branch, Food 
Price Division of Office of Price Administra- 
tion: 

The prices for milk and dairy products are 
not competitive for the use of feed as com- 
pared with the prices of hogs, beef cattle 
and poultry. The present price structure of 
milk products should be such as to give the 
farmer about 42 cents more per cwt., annual 
average, on a milk equivalent basis, to re- 
store normal competition among classes of 
livestock for the available feed supply. Since 
it would be inadvisable to reduce the return 
to producers of livestock and poultry, the 
only practical alternative is to increase the 
return for milk.—Dairy Industry Committee. 

Portland, Ore—An unbalanced relation 
exists between available livestock feed sup- 
plies and continued production of dairy and 
poultry products in spite of the fact that gov- 
ernment representatives have said there were 
sufficient feed supplies available to meet pro- 


1 by the 


duction requirements. Farmers with home- 
grown grain can buy no protein supplements. 
no bran, no millrun and no corn. The result 


is they must feed home-grown grains straight 
or buy mixed feed from feed mixers. There 
is now an immediate need for oil meals mill 
feeds, corn and what is more important, assur- 
ance of a continuing supply if production of 
meat, dairy and poultry products is to be 


maintained —F. K. H. 


Ceiling on Ground Corn 
Mixtures 


The revised corn ceiling establishes a method 
for computing maximum prices for sales of 
mixed grain containing 50 per cent or more of 
corn. The sellers shall determine this maximum 
by multiplying the percentage of such grain by 
its maximum price, or if there is no maxi- 
mum price for any of the grains, by its fair 
market value, and then adding the results. 

This provision was included because there had 
been some evasion of the old regulation by mix- 
ing more than 10 per cent of other grains with 
corn so that the result would grade “mixed 
grains” and technically would be subject to 
no control. 


.Price of Feed Wheat in Store 


Not Raised 


Due to a misunderstanding of instructions by 
district offices of the C.C.C. an impression has 
been given out that feed manufacturers would 
be required to pay the C.C.C. 20c per bushel 
on all feed wheat on hand Dec. 6. This is not 
correct. 

A ruling was issued that the additional 20c 
per bushel should be paid on round lots of wheat 
bought by grinders on. contract to be paid for 
when shipped. This does not apply to feed 
manufacturers but under regular price ceilings 


they may use feed wheat on hand Dec. 6 and, 


price it in their mixed feeds on basis of the 
actual price paid for such wheat—R. M. Field, 
pres., American Feed Manufacturers Ass'n. 


Ceiling on Mixed Feeds? 


A letter was addressed by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Ass’n to the O.P.A. Grain and 
Feed Section at Washington asking for an in- 
terpretation of MPR No. 378, together with 
RMPR No. 346, on the question of whether 
high moisture corn bought at the ceiling could 
carry accrued cost charges under the mixed 
feed ceiling or must be held at the actual ceil- 
ing. Also as to grain base mixtures containing 
a high percentage of corn, at what price should 
these mixtures be calculated as ingredients in 
prepared feeds. Reply has been received from 
Mr. Chas. F. Mclsaac, acting chief counsel, 
Grain and Fertilizers Branch, reading as fol- 
lows: 

You inquire as to the correct determination 
of the cost of corn for calculating a mixed feed 
price under Maximum Price Regulation No. 378. 
That regulation provides that, in figuring the 
cost of corn (Section 6(a) (1), the mixed food 
manufacturer uses the maximum price of the 
corn to him plus freight to his producing plant. 
This would not permit the addition of charges 
for “elevation, drying, reloading....(and) the 
shrinkage caused by bringing the moisture down 
10 a 17.5% level.” 

You also ask how to determine what amount 
may be used as the cost of mixed feeds which 
are used in the making of other mixed feeds. 


Russell Grain Co. 
Hilliards, Ohio 


RUSSELL GRAIN CO. 


DRIER «« COOLER 
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Since those are not one of the commodities 
listed in Section 6(a) (1), and they are commod- 
ities under price control, their cost should be 
figured pursuant to Section 6(a) (2) of Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 378. 


Alfalfa Ceiling in Region VIII 


Effective Dec. 5 the regional administrator of 

the O.P.A. has issued an amendment to the 
G.M.P.R. providing that the adjusted maximum 
price for sales of dehydrated alfalfa meal by 
a processor whose mill is located in Region 
VIII, f.o.b. mill, shall be as follows per ton: 
Alfalfa leaf meal, $48; alfalfa meal, not less 
than 17% protein content, $45; alfalfa meal, 
15%, but less than 17% protein content, $42; 
alfalfa meal, less than 15% protein content, 
39. 
- “Region VIII” means the states of California, 
Washington, Nevada, Oregon, except Malheur 
and Harney Counties, and Arizona, except those 
portions of Coconino County and Mohave Coun- 
ty lying North of the Colorado River; and 
the following counties in the state of Idaho : 
Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Clearwater, Koo- 
tenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, Shoshone, and 
Idaho. 


Southern Cotton Oil Mills Must 
Hold 20% of Meal 


By James H. Grass 

Col. Charles Beatty Moore, operator of the 
Texarkana Cotton Oil Mills, predicts that 
Southwest Arkansas dairies will be seriously 
affected if the federal government carries out 
a plan to claim 20 per cent of all cottonseed 
meal and cake produced in January. 

Calling on Governor Homer M. Adkins for 
assistance in obtaining a change in the order, 
Colonel Moore said he was informed by tele- 
phone from Washington that Marvin Jones, 
director of the War Food Administration, had 
decreed that 20 per cent of protein feed which 
includes cottonseed meal and cake, must be 
held by Southern mills for “shipment else- 
where.” 

“That means our mill must withhold 2,500 
sacks of feed that are needed so badly in this 
drouth area. Our dairymen already are hard 
put to supply milk to the increased population 
attracted here by three war plants within a 
30 mile radius. 

“We already are buying feed from other 
areas. If the government takes away 20 per 
cent of our production, our dairymen are going 
to be in one hell of a fix.” 
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Eastern Feed Situation Tighter 


The feed grain situation in the east has be- 
come increasingly tight since the O.P.A. placed 
ceilings on oats and barley. Canadian oats were 
quoted at a premium above domestic grain at 
some points in New England after payment of 
an import duty of 8 cents and a Canadian 
present export tax of 23 to 38 cents a bushel, 
with buyers eager to get the grain. The C anad- 
ian export tax on barley temporarily is 41 to 
45 cents a bushel, and the domestic import 
duty 12 cents. 


California Fish Meal Production 


EK. R. Lockwood of San Francisco reports 
that during the season thru October there was 
received at San Francisco, Monterey and 
Southern California 246,000 tons of raw sar- 
dines out of which 37, 545 tons of meal was 
produced; against 228,320 tons of fish and 
34,999 tons of fish meal during the correspond- 
ing period of 1942. 

Fishing in November generally has not been 
good in any area of California. This is par- 
ticularly true of San Francisco Bay where 
catches to date have been negligible. Also in 
Southern California where an ‘excellent catch 
was enjoyed last year, November fishing has 
been extremely poor. 


Pricing Ground Corn Mixtures 


C. S. Gordon, price executive of the O.P.A. 
has informed feed manufacturers that to con- 
form with MPR 378, anyone selling either as 
a class A or class B feed manufacturer must: 
1. Choose a day of each week on which he 
calculates his maximum price, which price is 
effective as a maximum for a week. 2. Arrange 
to keep the wholesaler and retailer to whom 
he sells advised of this maximum weekly price. 

“In the case of such a product as you are 
producing it is our judgment that it falls into 
one of the two following classes. 

“1. A new mixed feed produced by a new 
manufacturer. 

“2. A new mixed feed produced by a manu- 
facturer who has established already a carload 
margin on other mixed feeds. If so, the most 
similar feed would be ordinary ‘chop feed’ 
or corn and oats mixed and ground. 

“Tn either event a mark-up over the carload 
. cost of ingredients as calculated under MPR 
378 plus $4 is comparative and reasonable in- 
cluding all charges except the actual value of 
containers.” 


Heavy Consumption of Wheat 
and Rye for Feed 


Over 6 million tons of wheat and rye were 
fed to livestock in the July-September quarter 
this year. This compares with less than 4 
million tons fed in the preceding quarter and 
2 million tons in the July-September quarter of 
1942. For the year ended Sept. 30, approxi- 
mately 14 million tons of wheat and rye were 
fed compared with 6 million tons in 1941-42 
and an average of 4 million tons in the 5 years 
1935-39. 

Disappearance of corn, oats, barley, and grain 
sorghums for all purposes also was at a high 
level in the period October-September, 1942-43, 
totaling about 127 million tons compared with 
109 million tons a year earlier and an average 
for the 5 years of 85 million tons. 

Production and consumption for livestock 
feed of cottonseed, soybean, linseed, and pea- 
nut cake and meal, also were at high levels 
in 1942-43, For the year ended Sept. 30 pro- 
duction of these four feeds totaled 6.1 million 
tons, compared with 4.6 million tons in 1941-42 
and an average for 1935-39 of 3.5 million tons. 
Disappearance for livestock feed tm 1942-43 
amounted to approximately 5.9 million tons, 
compared with 4.5 million tons a year earlier 
and a 5-year average of 3.2 million tons. 
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Deficiencies of Peanut Ration 


Supplementing the basal ration of shelled pea- 
nuts with calcium carbonate or cod liver oil, 
or a combination of the two, did not correct 
the nutritional deficiencies of the peanuts as a 
feed for growing pigs. The addition of two 
grams of salt daily provided the stimulus for 
more rapid growth during the first 14 weeks 
of the feeding period but after this time the 
lack of calcium in the ration retarded growth 
and finally caused loss of weight. 

Pigs fed peanuts, salt and calcitim carbonate 
made the most rapid and economical gains and 
their bones had a higher average specific grav- 
ity and greater breaking strength than did those 
of pigs fed any other ration. 

The ration of peanuts, salt and cod fiver oil 
when fed from 118 to 132 days was ‘inferior 
to peanuts alone in promoting growth and the 
development of hard, strong bones in the ex- 
perimental animals. -In every case the outside 
check lot on pasture and receiving corn and 
tankage had bone development superior in ever 
respect to the experimental pigs—Florida Agr. 
Exp. Station. 


Productive Eneray of Feed: 


By G. S. Fraps, Chief, Division of Chemistry, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
The productive value of the energy of 11 

kinds of feeds in 30 comparisons with corn meal 
was studied by means of the gain of protein 
and fat by growing rats. The feeds studied in- 
clude beans, casein, cottonseed oil, kafir, oat- 
meal, starch, wheat flour, wheat bran, wheat 
gray shorts and yeast. 

The growing rats used for maintenance an 
average of 15.5 calories of productive energy or 
21.5 calories of metalbolizable energy per day 
per 100 grams. 

The average productive energy of the feeds 
tested ranged from 124 calories per 100 grams 
for yeast to 510 calories for cottonseed oil. 
Differences in the energy values of different 
feeds are due chiefly to differences in digesti- 
bility and to much less extent to differences 
in utilization of the digested nutrients. 

Rats gained less weight in 28 to 35 days than 
chickens in 21 days, stored a smaller percentage 
of the energy of the food, used_a larger per- 
centage of the food for maintenance and con- 
tained a higher percentage of fat. The rats 
used more calories for maintenance per 100 
grams than the chickens and stored smaller 
percentages of the digestible protein. In spite 
of these differences, the energy values of the 
digested nutrients as measuréd by means of rats 
was nearly the same as when measured by 
means of chickens. 

The productive energy of oil as measured 
by both rats and chickens was 79 compared 
with 100 for corn meal. Oil has a value of 
1.8 times that of carbohydrates instead of the 
eee times it is usually supposed to have.—Bull. 
632. 


Effect of Storage on Corn 


The effects of.stérage of ground corn and of 
wholé: shelled corn upon the properties of the 
proteins and upon nutritive value were deter- 
mined at various intervals over a storage period 
of 2 years. The results show that 3 different 
types of alterations in the proteins occur: (1) 
a decrease in the solubility of the proteins, (2) a 
partial breakdown of the proteins, indicated by a 
decrease in true protein content and (3) a de- 
crease in digestibility. Sample stored at 76° F. 
were affected more than those stored at 30° 
F', and those in bags more than those in sealed 
glass jars. 

Changes in the ground corn were greater 
than those in the whole shelled corn. The total 
and the free ammonia remained unchanged. At 
the end of 2 years’ storage ina bag at 76° F. the 
solubility of the ground-corn protein in salt 
solution and in alcohol was approximately 60% 
less than that of the fresh material. The true- 
protein value and digestibility had decreased 32% 
and 29%, respectively. The rates of decrease 
were much more rapid during the early storage 
intervals than later. Significant decreases in 
feeding value were also found.—Chemical Ab- 
stracts. 


Protein Supplement as Substi- 
tute for Corn 


W. E. Carroll and F. C. Francis of the Illinois 
Agr. Exp. Station find that as soybean oilmeal 
has occasionally been available at a lower cost 
per pound than corn, greatly increased soybean 
production for oil purposes, now demanded, sug- 
gests that this condition might be reached again 
soon. Three lots of cattle were fed different 
ratios of corn to soybean oilmeal, 2:1, 4:1, and 
7:1, the last being the “check” ration of. this 
Station. The cattle were short 2-yr. -olds in 
good feeder flesh at the start, in the spring of 
1942. 

Many feeders have complained that even small 
amounts of soybean oilmeal have caused their 
cattle to scour badly, to go off feed frequently, 
and in general have given rather poor results; 
however, none of these troubles ever were ob- 
vious in the cattle on test, and observations 
indicated that the “check” ration lot was off 
feed more times than either of the other 2 lots. 

The cattle in the 2:1 ratio lot received as high 
as 6.8 lbs. of soybean oilmeal per day. Some 
have thought that a high number of liver con- 
demnations may be caused by soybean oilmeal. 
There was only one condemned liver in the 
entire group of 30 steers from a steer in the 
check lot. All lots of cattle gained practically 
the same per day; and cost per cwt. gain showed 
very little variation. If soybean oilmeal : 
worth $36 a ton when fed in the ratio of 7:1, 
proved to be forth $59.79 when fed in a the 
of 4:1, and was worth $52.79 when fed as one- 
third the concentrate mixture. 
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Peanut Meal in Livestock 


vers 
Production 
By F. R. Epwarps and Z. A. Massey of Georgia 
Experiment Station 

Peanut meal is proving an outstanding feed 
for livestock. ~ ; 

Actual experiences of stockmen coupled with 
the growing amount of authoritative data from 


experiment stations all emphasize the increasing © 


importance of this type of feed. 

Being a by-product of the manufacture of 
oil from, shelled kernel, peanut meal has proved 
to be-one of the best protein supplements for 
livestock feeding. This is due not only to its 
richness in protein and total digestible nutrients, 
but also because it is well liked by stock. 

Eighty per cent of the nation’s peanut pro- 
duction is concentrated in Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Virginia, and Florida, but since 
the nuts grown in Carolina and Virginia are 
larger and usuaily lower in oil content, peanut 
meal is chiefly a product of the lower south- 
eastern states. 

In this area peanut shelling plants and oil 
mills are located at strategic points over the 
producing belt. Many of the nuts are shelled 
and go into the confectionery trade. Others are 
crushed in a hydraulic process, the oil being 
refined and used in many types of human food. 

The product left by the crushing process, 
when finely ground, is peanut meal. It has been 
used for many years on a more or less limited 
scale with good results, and is not in the un- 
tried stage. Not only have experiments been 
carried on in connection with its use, but prac- 
tical farmers, dairymen, and livestock producers 
are also using “it in increasing amounts. 

Tests have shown that peanut meal of the 
best grade is fully equal to the best grades of 
linseed meal, cottonseed meal, and soybean meal 
in feeding value for the different kinds of live- 
stock. Probably its most extensive use until 
now has been for feeding dairy cattle. In re- 
cent years, however, the use of peanut meal 
as a protein supplement in swine feed has been 
increasing. Likewise, its importance in feeding 
beef cattle has taken a sharp increase. 

Steadily expanding livestock production, par- 
ticularly in the southeastern states, is providing 
a market for this feed. 

The press cakes are very hard, but due to 
their brittleness they are very easy to grind. 
They are usually ground in a hammer mill to 
about the fineness of cottonseed meal. 


SHELLING. In preliminary processes, spea- 
nuts are screened to remove leaves, stems, sticks, 
and small rocks. Then they are carried to 
the hullers that separate the nuts from their 
hulls and thence to shakers where hulls are 
removed. The peanuts emerge practically free 
of foreign matter. 


CRUSHING. Shelled peanuts are crushed 
to reduce the particle size to 1/100 of an inch 
or less to facilitate the action of heat and mois- 
ture in cooking and pressing. 

COOKING. The meats, as they are called 
after being crushed, are cooked in a humid at- 
mosphere at a temperature of from 212° to 
about 335° F. for from 30 to 90 minutes. Great 
variations in processing no doubt cause differ- 


ences in meals. A new process developed by 
the Tennessee Engineering Experiment Station 
uses a much higher temperature and a pro- 
portionately shorter time. In either case the 
meats are thoroughly hot with a moisture con- 
tent of about eight per cent when they are re- 
moved from the cooker. Heat causes the oil 
to separate from the proteins in the peanuts and 
also lowers the viscosity so that it will flow 
easily when being pressed. 

Peanut méal is fairly’ rich in lysine, an amino 
acid absolutely essential for growth. It also 
happens thatsome of the amino acids contained 


in the meal are the ones usually lacking in cereal _ 


grains, making the feed particularly adapted 
for balancing a ration composed of these in- 
gredients. ” 

A comparison has been made in Texas be- 
tween peanut feed containing 38 per cent crude 
protein and cottonseed meal (42 per cent pro- 
tein) showing the peanut feed superior to cot- 


toriseed meal on a basis of digestible nutrients — 


although not on a basis of equal weights. A 
mixture of the two was found to be superior 
to either feed without the other. 

The Georgia Experiment Station has found 
that peanut meal will produce firmer butter than 
some other common feeds. This effect is de- 
sirable in warm weather to counteract the 
softening effects of certain other feeds. 


Outlook for Feed Supplies 


The outlook for feed supplies has improved 
moderately in the past month, with improved 
prospects for corn and grain sorghums and a 
slight increase in the estimate for feed wheat. 
Prospective supplies of all feed concentrates in 
1943-44 now total 169 million tons, compared 
with 173 million tons in 1942-43 and a 5-year 
(1937-41) average of 136 million tons. Altho 
supplies of feed concentrates are indicated to 
be only 3 per cent smaller than last season, 
there are expected to be about 10 per cent more 
grain-consuming animal units on farms next 
January 1 than last. The supply of feed con- 
centrates per grain-consuming animal unit would 
be approximately 12 per cent smaller this season 
than last and about 7 per cent smaller than the 
5-year average. However, by drawing down 
stocks during the year, disappearance of feed 
concentrates per animal unit may be slightly 
above average and about equal to that in the 
1940-41 season. 

Total stocks of corn, oats, and barley at the 
beginning of the 1943 marketing year amounted 
to nearly 17 million tons, compared with nearly 
19 million tons in 1942 and over 23 million 
tons in 1941. While less than in any of the 
past 4 years, the carry-in of these feeds this 
season was considerably above the long-time 
average. 

For the United States it is estimated that 
there will be a 10 per cent increase in the 
total number of grain-consuming animal units 
on farms. The production of feed-grains per 
animal unit is indicated to be lower this year 
than last in all important livestock-producing 
States except Texas and Montana. North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Arizona, Utah, and Ne- 
vada, as well as Texas, show an increase in 
production per animal unit, while Georgia, 
Alabama, and Montana have about the same 


Peanuts Harvested and Stacked Ready for Threshing 
Photo Courtesy Georgia Experiment Station 


production per animal as last year. Most of 
these states are in deficit-producing areas and 
will still require shipped-in feed grain this 
season. 

It is estimated that-for the year beginning 
July about 480 million bushels of wheat will 
be used for livestock feed, including Commodity 
Credit Corporation sales of domestic and im- 
ported wheat, wheat fed on farms where grown, 
and small quantities of wheat purchased by 
feeders on the open market. Last season about 
318 million bushels of wheat were fed. About 
285 million bushels would remain for feeding 
in the 9 months October-June. This would 
provide an average for the October-June period 
of about 95 million bushels per quarter, com- 
pared with an average of 80 million bushels per 
quarter in the 1942-43 crop year—U.S.D.A. 
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Substitutions for War-Scarce 


Feed Stuffs 


By Dr. R. M. Betuxe, Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta. at 
Ohio Animal Nutrition Conference 


Certain vitamins and minerals are just as es- 
sential to efficient production and reproduction 
as are proteins, carbohydrates, atid fats. The 
war has not altered the fundamental need of 
animals for vitamins and minerals, but it has 
created problems of supply. The necessity of 
using minimum rather than maximum amounts 
of animal protein by-products, increased demands 
for feed because of larger animal numbers and 
good prices for meat, milk, and eggs, and actual 
shortages of certain ingredients, are factors that 
have contributed to the problem of supply. 


POULTRY: It has been shown experimen- 
tally that poultry require a dozen or more vita- 
mins or vitamin-like factors. From a practical 
standpoint, the vitamins that need special con- 
sideration are vitamins A, D, and riboflavin and 
associated factors. The others, as far as we 
know, are supplied in adequate amounts if the 
commonly used feedstuffs are used in compound- 
ing feeds. 

Under normal or pre-war conditions, we de- 
pended upon green forage, high-grade alfalfa 
meals, yellow corn, and vitamin A feeding or 
fish oils to supply vitamin A. The present diffi- 
culty of obtaining yellow corn and good alfalfa 
meal makes the problem of preparing feeds ade- 
quate in vitamin A more difficult. Naturally, 
if satisfactory plant sources of this vitamin are 
not available, fish oils or vitamin A feeding oils 
will have to be used to fill the gap. Either 
carotene, as found in plant tissue, or vitamin A, 
as found in fish oils, can serve as effective 
sources of this vitamin for poultry. 

Both vitamin A and carotene are relatively 
unstable. This means that there is a gradual 
loss of vitamin A activity in alfalfa meal or in 
the A potency of a feed regardless of whether 
the source is alfalfa or fish oils. The rate of 
loss depends upon the feed, storage temperatures, 
and length of storage. These facts must be 
taken into consideration in preparing feeds 
which will be adequate in vitamin A when con- 
sumed by the bird. 

The supplies of vitamin D are adequate to 
meet all current demands. Accordingly, it should 
not be difficult to make feeds adequate in this 
vitamin. Experimental work has shown that 
vitamin D in form of activated animal sterols, 
feeding oils, and fish oils are comparable in 
effectiveness when used on the same chick 
(A.0O.A.C.) unitage basis. ; 

Prior to the war we depended primarily upon 
milk products, liver meals, and alfalfa meals 
as supplementary sources of riboflavin and as- 
sociated factors. This is no longer possible 
because of the short supply of these products. 
The fermentation and distillation industries have 
developed by-products which are good sources 
of riboflavin and associated factors. Amongst 
these are dried brewer’s yeasts, distillers sol- 
ubles, and fermentation residues. It has been 
shown that many of these products can be used 
as milk by-prodiict or liver meal replacements 
in poultry rations to supply riboflavin and other 
vitamin B complex factors. 

The demand for these products has been 
greater than the supply with the result that syn- 
thetic riboflavin has found its way into poultry 
feeds. There is no evidence, to my knowledge, 
which has shown that riboflavin from a natural 
source, such as milk, is more effective than the 
synthetic product. However, the natural sources, 
such as milk, fermentation or distillation by- 
products usually contain other B complex fac- 
tors in addition to riboflavin. Some of these 
factors are known to be required by poultry but 
it has not been established whether present day 
feeds are or might be lacking in these factors. 
Therefore, I would prefer to use a product which 
supplies riboflavin and other factors of the B 
complex over one that supplies only riboflavin. 

Altho many of the distillation and fermenta- 
tion industry by-products have been shown to 
have merit as sources of riboflayin and asso- 


ciated factors, this does not necessarily mean 
that any or all such products can be depended 
upon as sources of these factors. Their vitamin 
content will depend upon the source of the raw 
material and the care exercised in their manu- 
facture. Accordingly, I would choose that prod- 
uct which makes a definite statement as to 
potency. 


Increased Phosphate Production 


The U. S. D. A. reports that the annual 
production of defluorinated phosphate will be 
increased to about 100,000 tons by the end of 
the first quarter of 1944. 

Next year’s ueeds will equal the 1943 re- 
quirements of 275,000 tons, on account of the 
heavy demand for meat and poultry products. 
Not more than 135,000 tons can be counted on 
from bone meal and phosphorus sources. 

Aggregate output of the three commercial 
plants now producing defluorinated phosphate 
on a large scale is 45,000 tons. The W.P.B. 


has approved installation of*equipment in a 
fourth plant. 


Offers to Exchange Corn, Bran, 
Etc., for Cotton Seed Meal 


By JAs. H. Grass 


Seeking to alleviate the feed shortage, J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture, has offered to exchange corn, 
wheat bran and wheat shorts for Arkansas 
cotton seed cake and meal. 

In a letter to John M. Bransford, director 
of the Arkansas Agricultural and Industrial 
Commission, Mr. Mohler said his state usually 
purchased approximately $2,000,000 worth of 
cotton seed cake and meal annually from Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

Mr. Mohler requested Mr. Bransford to con- 
tact Arkansas cotton mills for any meal and 
cake they may have available. He added that 
an exchange of corn, wheat bran and wheat 
shorts could be arranged’ if necessary. 


There has never been the demand that exists today for protein-rich soy- 


bean oil meal. Even with expanded soybean acreage, soybean oil meal 


supplies will be limited for some time to come. 


But if we all work together, we can stretch those supplies. You can help 


yourself and your country by telling your customers how to make soybean 


oil meal go further. 


For example, remind customers against wasting protein by feeding pro- 


duction rations to dry stock and bulls. Suggest that they put pigs on good 


pasture, and restrict soybean oil meal in their fattening rations. . 


. after 


they've reached 75 to 100 pounds. Of course, customers know these and 


many other practical conservation methods... but often they may forget 


to practice what they know. 


Tell them, too, they can get help on how to conserve protein-rich feeds 


by sending for the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s bulletin, “Government- 


Industry Protein Conservation Program.” 
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- Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


_ Pure riboflavin makes possible the fortify- 
ing of starting mashes at low cost and a reduc- 
tion in cost of compounding. Up to 2 grams 
per ton should be added to-replace part or all 
the buttermilk. The exact amount will depend 
on the amount of alfalfa meal used, whether 


all the buttermilk powder is omitted, and whe-- 


ther supplements high in riboflavin are included. 


To Reduce Chick Production 


Poultrymen in the Del-Mar-Va peninsula are. 


planning to cease production of broilers unless 
some adjustment of the 28.6c per pound ceiling 
is made or the cost of feed and baby chicks is 
lowered, ; 

This decision was made after receiving from 
Senator Geo. L. Radcliffe of Maryland copies 
of a letter from Chester Bowles of the O.P.A., 
alleging there is a profit in raising chickens at 
the present time. At any rate there is not 
enough feed to grow birds for optimum results, 


Oyster Shell Ceiling Raised 


Effective Dec. 13 the O.P.A. added $2 to 
processors’ maximum prices for fresh oyster 
shells, and the ceiling is now $12 per ton in 
car lots. 

At the same time the O.P.A. defined a whole- 
saler as a person who buys oyster and clam 
shells, unloads them into a warehouse and re- 
sells them. to retailers or mixed feed manu- 
facturers in less than carload quantities. A 
retailer is defined as a person who buys oyster 
and clam shells and resells them in less than 


carload quantities to feeders. A 
ee eders mendment No. 1 


Efficient Feeding for Poultry 


By L. A. Wiruetm, Department of Poultry 
Husbandry, Purdue University 

_ Two of the most general, and overlooked, effi- 
cient poultry feeding practices are—Full Feed- 
ing and Feeding a Balanced Ration. 

Full feeding decreases feed cost per dozen 
eggs! Experimental results have demonstrated 
that when feed intake is reduced only 12.5 per 
cent there was a decrease of 32 per cent in 
egg production and a 27 per cent increase in 
the amount of feed required to produce a dozen 
eggs. It takes feed to produce eggs. Full feed- 
ing of laying hens is essential in obtaining 
maximum egg production from the minimum 
amount of feed, 

_Feed a balanced ration to increase feed effi- 
ciency and increase production. The amount of 
protein in the ration is no criteria of its feed- 
ing values. In the past the protein requirements 
of laying hens have been stated from 15 to 19 
per cent. Yet in controlled experiments, ex- 
cellent production has resulted on a 13 per cent 
protein level when the necessary vitamins were 
supplied. 

In the past many of our so-called “protein 
feeds” were fed for the vitamins and minerals 
they carried. Vitamins, not proteins, will be our 
poultry feed bottle necks during 1944. On the 
average farm these can easily be overcome by 
proper management and careful planning. 

An old hen or baby chick outdoors, in the 
sunshine, eating succulent green stuff is getting 
every known vitamin for poultry. Plan a year- 
round pasture. Permanent pastures of blue- 
grass, clover, alfalfa, lespedeza or ladino clover. 


Temporary pastures of wheat, rye, barley, oats, ~ 


sudan grass, rye grass or rape. Late soybeans 
can still be cut for chicken hay. 

Use as much milk as can be obtained. Even 
half a gallon of skimmilk per day, for 100 hens 
will do much in smoothing out vitamin, not 
protein, deficiencies. Milk in any form is still 
one of the best poultry feeds obtainable. 

Don’t waste feed. Cull constantly. Don’t 
over-fill feed hoppers. Feed twice daily. It 
is estimated that 20 per cent of all poultry 


mash manufactured never gets into the hen or 
the chick. It makes expensive rat food and 
hen house litter. : 


Mrs. Strayer Sec'y of Soybean 
Ass'n 


Directorseof the American Soybean Ass'n, 
meeting at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago, 
granted Sec’y Geo. M. Strayer leave of ab- 
sence to take up military service. 

Mrs. Strayer, who has served as assistant 
secretary, was elected secretary, and will man- 
age the Soybean Digest at the office in Hudson, 
Ia., Kent Pellett having the editorial manage- 
ment. 


Vitamin A Requirements 


of Chickens 


By H. R. Birp at Pennsylvania Nutrition 
School 


The expected 11% increase in the number 
of hens and pullets on farms on Jan. 1, 1944, 
as compared with Jan. 1, 1943, together with 
the expected 3% decrease in the number of 
chickens raised on farms and 20% decrease in 
number of commercial broilers raised indicates 
an increase of approximately 8% in the poultry 
industry’s requirement for vitamin A in 1944, 
compared with 1943. 

For the purposes of this discussion let us 
say that the ration of growing chicks should 
contain 1,200 international units per pound and 
the ration of laying birds should contain 2,800 
international units per pound. These figures 
are considerably lower than those for which we 
would have aimed a year or two ago.- However, 
the figure for chicks provides a small margin 
of safety even on the basis of the higher esti- 
mates of the chick’s requirement, and a 50% 
margin of safety on the basis of the lower 
estimates. The figure for laying birds should 


provide an ample margin of safety for the pul- 
let that goes into production with about average 
body stores of vitamin A. 

On the basis of these figures and the expected 
number of birds to be fed in 1944 it may be 
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calculated that the poultry industry of this coun- 
try will require about. 105 trillion units of 
vitamin A in 1944. An allocation of 40 trillion 
units of fish oil vitamin A to the feed industry 
has been asked. 7 

In prewar years probably between 25 and 35 
trillion units of vitamin A potency from alfalfa 
meal went into poultry feeds, together with 
about an equal quantity or perhaps a little less 
from yellow corn. If we assume about 20 to 
25 trillion units from each of these sources 1n 
1944, we have a total of 80 to 90 trillion units 
of fish oils, alfalfa meals and yellow corn, mak- 
ing it necessary to get 15 to 25 trillion units 
from pasture and from minor sources. Fifteen 
trillion units from pasture ought to be reason- 
ably within reach. 

This collection of approximations and guesses 
does not, therefore, indicate a drastic shortage 
of vitamin A in 1944 but it does indicate the 
necessity of careful conservation of this vitamin 
and the most efficient use of every unit. 

It may be of interest to note that cases of 
vitamin A deficiency among commercial broiler 
flocks on the eastern shore of Maryland were 
fairly numerous this past summer. Livers of 
chicks from 11 flocks in which deficiency had 
been diagnosed on the basis of symptoms were 
assayed for vitamin A content, and in 10 flocks 
the diagnosis was confirmed. In the eleventh, 
extra vitamin A oil had been supplied before the 
liver samples were obtained. There were, ot 
course, a number of other flocks in which de- 
ficiency was diagnosed but from which no liver 
samples were taken. One would guess that if 
rapid turn-over of mixed feed is maintained 
anywhere, it is in the Del-Mar-Va broiler area, 
and yet vitamin A destruction in the mixed feed 
is the most reasonable explanation of the cases 
just mentioned. These cases are cited to em- 
phasize the need to be on the watch for de- 
ficiency symptoms among chicks during this 
coming year. 
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Turkey with Slipped Tendon Disease (Perosis) and Unable to Walk 
Photo Courtesy Nevada Agr. Exp. Station 


Overcoming Perosis in Poultry 


Deformed legs in a turkey flock have several 
causes, one of which is a deficiency in the diet. 
A small percentage of the birds in a flock ordi- 
narily may be expected to have deformed legs; 
but the number of crippled birds can be held 
to a minimum by attention to the feed. At this 
point the feed dealer can be of real aid to his 
patrons by suggesting additions to the ration. 

Slipped tendon leading to deforming of the 
leg is due to imbalance of the mineral ingredi- 
ents in the feed, to too much of certain minerals 
and not enough of another. Too much phos- 
phorus is harmful. Therefore bone meal, which 
is a high phosphorus feed, should never be put 
before turkeys. 

To prevent this disease, also known as “hock 
disease” and “perosis” it was found at Cornell 
University that diets containing 50 parts per 
million of manganese were effective in prevent- 
ing perosis. 

Using day-old chicks in an experiment eighty 
per cent of the chicks on a basal diet developed 
perosis; by addition of manganese less than 8 
per cent developed perosis. At Cornell it was 
found that the minimum preventive amount of 
manganese when given as manganes€ carbonate 
appeared to lie between 35 to 50 parts per mil- 
lion. Success was had with various forms of 
manganese, as manganese chloride, manganese 
sulphate, manganese carbonate and potassium 
permanganate. 

In cases where perosis was not prevented by 
feeding manganese the Kentucky Experiment 
Station found the cause farther back, in the egg 
or embryo, leading to the conclusion that for 
the production of normal eggs for hatching the 
hens should receive manganese. 

The consensus of opinion is that the amount 
of manganese sulphate to be added is four ounces 
of 90 per cent manganese sulphate to the ton 
of starter mash for chicks and poults. 


Where the percentage of phosphorus in the 
diet exceeds about 1.5 per cent of the total 
feed intake 50 to 60 parts per million are 
recommended, which may be obtained in the 
form of the pink mineral known as manganous 
sulphate tetrahydrate, at the rate of four ounces 
to the ton. 

To work this very small amount into the feed 
2.5 lbs. of the tetrahydrate are thoroly mixed 
in 100 lbs. of common salt, which mixture 
is then placed in the all-mash diet at the rate of 
one-half of one per cent. 

The perosis preventing properties of man- 
ganese are offset to some extent by excess of 
inorganic phosphorus in the diet, hence the ad- 
visability of keeping down the amount of 
phosphorus. 


Feed Dealers Aid to Patrons 


Dr. E. E. Ferrin of the division of animal 
husbandry, at the University of Minnesota 
short course in animal nutrition Oct. 25-26, 
delivered an address on “How Feed Dealers Can 
Help their Customers” pointing out that: 

First of all, the salesman needs a good fun- 
damental knowledge of livestock feeding. He 
should have a copy of Morrison’s Feeds and 
Feeding and carry it in his car where he can 
refer to it frequently instead of letting the book 
gather dust on a shelf. He ought to know about 
what corn belt experiment stations are doing 
in the way of feeding trials. Keeping the sales 
force up to date on recent developments is being 
done in fine shape by some feed mixers. 

Now when we have floor prices and ceiling 
prices and plenty of “directives” affecting live- 
stock production the salesman needs to keep 
up with these constantly changing factors in- 
fluencing production. He can’t be expected to 
be an expert in nutrition, economics and mar- 
keting, but he can be in position to discuss 
these subjects without getting his foot in a 
bear trap. 

One of the best sources for the salesman’s 
backlog of information is knowledge of the 
methods and practices of the best feeders in 
his territory. This information cannot simply 
be parroted to every Dick and Bill. Conditions 
vary from farm to farm and no cut and dried 


plans will fit a majoritv of the farmers in 


any territory. 

It is difficult for a farmer to appreciate the 
extent of his losses from a bunch of wormy 
or necro infected pigs if the necro is not of 
the bloody scours type. Death losses of pigs 
usually are not high, but feed consumption is 
high for the gains the pigs make. It is hard 
to infect such a man with the virus of the 
doctrine of clean premises for hogs. 


One approach is this: On the average, pigs 
raised in old contaminated hog lots reach about 
225 lbs. weight in eight to nine months’ time. 
Under modern sanitary conditions two to three 
months’ time is saved in getting the pig crop 
ready for market. Every animal uses approxi- 
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mately 50% of all the feed he eats simply for 
body maintenance. 

Scrub sires produce scrub offspring. One of 
the greatest curses’ of the livestock business 
is sale’ barn and trucker’s sires. Here again 
it is hard for the farmer to appreciate the 
extent’ of his losses from the use of a knot 

[Concluded on Page 530] 
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FORMULAS 


compiled by experts, designed 
to overcome war-time ingre- 
dient scarcities; formulas for 
all animals; formulas that will 
please feeders and make money 
for you, are contained in the 
new third edition of the 


Feed Trade Manual 


It also contains information on 
administration, advertising and 
selling, nutritional advances, sci- 
entific findings, vitamin require- 
ments of poultry and livestock; 
vitamin contents of feed ingredi- 
ents, and a mass of other valuable 
information. 230 pages, stiff cloth 
binding, price $3.00 plus postage. 
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Overcomir.: the Viiamin A Deficit of Poultiy Rations 
By G. F. Heuser of Cornell 


Vitamin A, until recently, has been provided 
in poultry rations largely by the use of-yellow 
sern and dehydrated alfalfa meal. Fish cils, 
however, have been important seurces of this 
v,ramir for feeding poul.ry. In view of the 
present shortages of yellow corn and alfalfa 
meal, it is now necessary to make greater use 
of fish oil vitamin A than formerly; otherwise 
poultry flocks may suffe: trom y:tamin A de- 
ficiency. y eho ¢ 

The purpose of this article is to point out 0 
feed mixers 2nd feed dealers the possibility of 
vitamin A deficiency resulting from the shortages 
uf yellew corn and alfalfa mol and to em- 
phasize the necessity of including fish oi! vita- 
min A in their poultry rations, or, if already 
used, of making certau. tici the amount is suf- 
ficient ic meet requirements. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR VITAMIN A.— 
In order to give satisfactory results chick ra- 
tions should contain at least 1200 I.U. (Inter- 
national Units) of vitamin A per pound; grow- 
ing rations 1800 I.U. per pound, and rations for 
layers and breeders 3300 1.U. per pound. 

In rations in which both grain and mash are 
fed, the mash mixture must contain more vita- 
min A than the scratch grain to provide for the 
lower vitamin A content of grain mixtures. 
When the grain mixture contains no yellow 
corn, the vitamin A supplied in the mash mix- 
ture must be doubled so that, on the basis of 
equal consumption of mash and grain, the chick- 
ens obtain sufficient vitamin A in the entire ra- 
tion to meet their requirements. 


These allowances provide for a margin of 
safety of approximately 66 per cent. This is 
necessary since not all feed is consumed as soon 
as manufactured and some loss of vitamin A 
potency may occur during the intervening 
period. ; 

VITAMIN A VALUES OF SOME POU 
TRY FEEDS—In calculating the vitamin A 
content of a ration, reliable values can be ob- 
tained only when actual assays or guaranties 
are available. Average values are sometimes 
used, but in so doing it must be kept in mind 
that the variations making up these average 
values may be great. 

The variations in the vitamin A values of 
alfalfa meals are especially extreme. Values for 
dehydrated alfalfa have been reported ranging 
from 7000 to 240,000 I.U. per pound. For sun- 
cured alfalfa meals, values ranging from 9000 
to 114,000 I.U. per pound have been reported, 
although the higher values are rare. Feed man- 
ufacturers have obtained in some instances still 
lower values. Hence the actual sample may 
contain much less vitamin A than that indi- 
cated by the average value. 

In the suncured alfalfa meal there is some 
relation between bright green color and vita- 
min content. However, in the dehydrated prod- 
uct the relationship is much less marked. 


The following average vitamin A values for 
some of the feeds used in poultry rations are 
given only as a guide: 


Feedstuff 


International Units of 
Vitamin A per pound 


SGQUOW LROKN. oe eds CPR aa es Ke ,180 
Yellow corn gluten meal... 6,800 
Alfalfa meal, dehydrated .. 80,000 
Alfalfa meal, suncured .... 36,000 
Fish oil,* 1,000 A per gram. 450,000 
Fish oil, 2,000 A per gram... - 900,000 
Fish oi], 3,000 A per gram............ 1,350,000 
Fish oil, 4,000 A per gram............ 1,200,000 


*Guaranteed value. 


In calculating the vitamin A content of poul- 
try rations, no vitamin A value should be fig- 
ured for alfalfa meal unless the amount of the 
vitamin is guaranteed by the producer or ob- 
tained by actual vitamin assay. This is due to 
the extreme variation in vitamin A pointed out 
previously which makes average values com- 
pletely unreliable. 


AMOUNTS OF VITAMIN A FEED 


NECESSARY TO MEET THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—).i the basis of these average 
values, in crder to supply all the vitamin A in 
the chick starter from only one source, it would 
require approximately 38 per ceat of yellow 
corn, or 1.5 per cent of dehydrated alfalfa meal 
or 0.4 per cent o% fish oil containing 1000 units 
of vitamin A per gram. 


In the cas: of a growing mash to be fed with 
equal parts of. grain which contains no yellow 
corn, to supply all the vitamin A from one 
source would require en inclusion in the grow- 
ing mash of 4.5 per cent of dehydrated alfalfa 
meal or 0.8 per cent of fish oil containing 1000 
units of vitamin A per gram. 


For hens the most common method of feed- 
ing is to combine a scratch mixture and a mash, 
feeding about equal parts of each. If no yellow 
corn is included in the scratch grain, it would 
require an inclusion in the mash of 8.25 per 
cent of dehydrated alfalfa meal or 1.47 per cent 
of fish oil containing 1000 units of vitamin A 
per gram to supply the necessarv vitamin A. 

If the above amounts of any single vitamin A 
carrier cannot be included, it will be necessary 
to use smaller amounts of two or more sources. 


CALCULATING THE VITAMIN A IN 
THE RATION—To find out how much vitamin 
A a given ration contains, multiply the num- 
ber of pounds per hundred by the vitamin A 
per pound of each ingredient. Add these values 
and this will give the total for 100 pounds of 
the mixture. In the case of growing rations 
and laying rations in which both grain and mash 
are fed, add the vitamin A value of 50 pounds 
of the grain and 50 pounds of the mash. If the 
total exceeds the requirement (for chicks it 
would be 1200 I.U. x 100 pounds or 120,000 
LU. of vitamin A; for growing birds it would 
be 1800 I.U. x 100 pounds or 180/000 I.U. of 
vitamin A; for hens it would be 3300 I.U. x 100 
pounds or 330,000 I.U. of vitamin A for 100 
pounds), no additional vitamin A is necessary. 
If the total is less than the requirement, some 
extra vitamin A must be provided. 


HOW THE DEFICIT OF VITAMIN A 
CAN BE CORRECTED—To make up the 
deficit in the above rations, divide the number 
of units of vitamin A lacking by the vitamin A 
value per pounds of any given ingredient which 
will then give the extra amount of that ingredi- 
ent to be used in 100 pounds of the ration. For 
example, the chick starter given above lacks 
20,250 I.U. of vitamin A. This could be sup- 
plied by adding 0.34 pound of a 60,000 unit al- 
falfa meal, or slightly less than 0.05 pound of a 
fish oif containing 1000 I.U. of vitamin A per 
gram to each 100 pounds. In the case of the 
laying mash with activated animal sterol given 
above, there is a deficit of 187,530 I.U. Since 
the extra vitamin A is usually added to the 
mash and since the mash constitutes one-half of 
the ration, it will be necessary to supply 2 x 
187,530 I.U. or 375,160 I.U. This could be done 
by adding 6.25 per cent of a 60,000 unit alfalfa 
meal or 0.83 pound of a fish oil containing 1000 
LU. of vitamin A per gram to each 100 pounds 
of the mash. In the case of the laying mash 
with fish oil given above, there is a deficit of 
75.030 I. U. This could be supplied by adding 
1.25 per cent of a 60,000 unit alfalfa meal or 
0.17 per cent of a fish oil containing 1000 I.U. 
of vitamin A per gram to each 100 pounds of 
the mash. 


If the above amounts of any single vitamin 
A carrier cannot be included, it will be neces- 
sary to use smaller amounts of two or more 
sources. 


If the ration contains a greater or smaller 
amount of vitamin A-bearing ingredients, cor- 
responding adjustments can be made in the ad- 
ditions. In this way the vitamin A content. of 
any ration can be calculated and necessary ad- 
ditions figured in order to correct any deficits. 
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In the case of the chi ‘tar.er with activated 
animal sterol giver: above, since the defici*+ is 


20,000 
20,000 I.U. it would require — or 0.2 x 4.4 


,000 
pounds of a 1000 unit vitamin A oil or 0.88 
pound per ton to make up the deficit. In the 
case of the laying ration with activated animal 
sterol, it would require 187,500 I.U. x 2 or 375,- 


’ 


000 I.U. or ———— or 3.75 x 4.4 pounds of a 
100,000 

1000 unit vitamin A oil or 16.5 pounds per ton 
of laying mash to make up the deficit. In the 
case of the laying ration with fish oil, it would 
require 75,000 IU. x 2 or 150,000 I.U. or 
150,000 
—— or 1.5 x 4.4 pounds of a 1000 unit 
100,000 
vitamin A oil or 6.6 pounds per ton of laying 
mash to make up the deficit. 

In like manner the amounts of other potency 


—oils-can-be-calculated in order to make up a 


specific deficit. 


Feed Dealers Aid to Patrons 


(Continued from Page 529) 
head sire. 

Cheap rations usually are low in energy, pro- 
tein and vitamins and high in crude fiber. 
On rations poorly adapted to the type of animal 
fed, digestion and metabolism cripple along 
instead of operating smoothly and efficiently. 
Farm livestock are marvelous machines for 
processing nutrients inedible for humans into 
valuable foods if they are given the raw ma- 
terials in their rations so that they can operate 
efficiently. Can anyone expect to get high grade 
woolen garments from a mill which uses mostly 
shoddy, cotton and rayon? 


— 


Chicago buyers of corn are receiving only 
scattered small lots from a wide territory, not 
enough to satisfy the demand from all sources. 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


(Duplicating) require little of your 
time for filing, and contain spaces 
for all the necessary information in 
the order which assure prompt at- 
tention by the claim agent. They 
increase and hasten your returns by 
helping you to prove your claims. 


A is for Loss of Weight in Transit 


aims. 
B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Transit. 


C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in 
Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, well bound in book 
form, each book containing 100 
originals and 100 duplicates, a two- 
page index, instructions and sum- 
mary showing claims unpaid, and 
four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are assembled in three 
separate books, each of 200 leaves, 
weight 3 lbs. Price of each book $2.25, 
plus postage. 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
411-E contains 100 sets all Form B. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 
Form B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 
Form E. 
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It ‘Must Be 
Handled With Care i 


Dust can be controlled. Engi- 
neering service is a part of Mill 
Mutual Insurance and our Dust 
Control Bulletins and Engineer- 
ing Data are offered without 
obligation to the milling and 
grain trade. 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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WESTERN GRAIN MACH NERY 
Cleaners—Shellers—Lifts—Feeders— Hoists 
Drives—Power Transmission--Conveyors 


Seruice— 2ualily— vemany 


| Larger Capacity— 


| | SUPREME 


i | seconds flat while grind- 
he er is in motion—GUAR- 


WESTERN 
MANLIFT. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
CATALOGUES No. 
40 AND No. 28 — 


A NEW AND COMPLETE 
LISTING OF YOUR 
MACHINERY NEEDS 


UNION IRON 
WORKS 


ENGINEERS — FOUNDERS 
MACHINISTS AND SHEET 
METAL WORKERS 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Should you have 

& Government 
Priovity— 
Investigate 

Thét Feed Mill 


improved Feeds 
NEW, PROVEN 


Slow. Speed Feed Grinder 


Sturdy Cast Steel Frame 
Built-in Ball Bearings 
Permanent Magnet for 
Complete Safety — Lese 
Power—Powerful Suction 
Fan—Three sizing 


Genuine Gruendier Parts 
screens, changed 16 


K EEP your present Gruendler 
Feed Mills edict with 

maximum efficiency and when 

ANTEED — 30 Days’ 

maale Write for. infor- new parts are necessary, obtain 


only Genulne Gruendler Parts, 
mation. 


here at the Gruendlor factory. 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
PLANT and MAIN OFFICE — 2915-17 N. MARKET « ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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